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City planning Kitimat—the first complete new town in North America (p. 128) 


Modern monastery Ancient Benedictine order invites Marcel Breuer to design new buildings 
and a master plan for St. Johns Abbey in Minnesota (p.148 


News Candid report on AIA’s Boston convention (p. 116 


Building engineering Prestressed steel framework stretches materials and dollars.... 
Light baffles eliminate glare in ‘‘one-way’’ rooms.... 
Cylindrical buildings with cylindrical cores reduce vulnerability to blast.... 
Precast concrete bents reduce construction time and costs (p. 158) 


Most-talked-about hospital Its corridors are nurses’ workrooms; its windows are visitors’ doorways (p. 108) 


Pioneering school Clustered classrooms, glazed corridors, landscaped courts 
raise the spirits of Scarsdale children (below and p. 98) 
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Look! Matching door 
completes the decorative 
wall of light 


Here’s unity in color, tone and pattern with beauty that speaks 
for itself. The decorative glass door and wall pick up color 
and light in the hall outside and bring them through in a 
lovely, interesting blend. Yet the view is obscured for privacy. 

The Blue Ridge Securit* Interior Glass Door is a single 
piece of glass patterned on both sides. It’s an attractive door 
in other settings, too. The neutral tone of this glass comple- 
ments all colors, goes well with other materials. The Securit 
Door is tempered—toughened to take hard usage. 

Here’s a door that is easy to hang. It requires no cutting, 
no mortising. It arrives at the job with distinctive, easily 
applied hardware. 

The price compares favorably with that of high-quality 
doors of ordinary materials—and you save on installation and 
maintenance costs. For more information see your L-O-F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer. Look for his name in your 


phone book yellow pages under “‘G.ass”’. Or write us direct. 
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Securit Door and matching panels of Muralex patterned glass in 
offices of Bartolomeo Associates, Architects and Engineers, Chicago. 


BRIEF DATA 
Glass— ¥%” thick. Muralex patterned on both surfaces. 


Tempered—three to five times stronger than untem- 
pered glass of same thickness. 


Reversible—can be used right or left hand. 
Standard Sizes—2'6” x 6’8” 2’ 5'Ve" x 6’ 76" 
2’8” x 68”) 92’ 7'Vo" x 6’ 76” 
3/0” x 6'B” = 2°11'Ye” x 6! 76” 
3/0” x 7’0” 2/11" Ye” x 6’ 11%6” 
Closers—when specified, the door can be shipped with 
a Sargent closer or prepared for use with an 
LCN concealed closer. 
For more complete information, see the Securit 
Door insert in Sweet's Architectural File. 


Many uses for beautiful patterned glass 


Blue Ridge Patterned Glass offers many possibilities 
in offices, homes, stores and institutions. In parti- 
tions . . . for decorative windows to shut out bad 
views ... to lighten halls. . . for distinctive built-in 
furniture Choose from linear, checkered and over- 
all designs in plain, textured or Satinol* finishes. ) 


ee 


Libbey-Owens*Ford Glass Co., Dept. B-2074 
Patterned & Wire Glass Sales 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


j 
Please send me your folder “Blue Ridge Securit Interior Glass Doors’’. . 

I would also like the booklet of ideas for using Blue Ridge Patterned | 
Glass in ["} homes [| other buildings. (Check one or both.) 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


























record $50 billion clip this year. 


was chiefly responsible. 


(Millions ef dollars—ccntinental US) 






























Current 
estimate 

of 1953 

Total new construction . 35,256 
PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ....... 23,877 
Residential building (nonfarm) .. 11,930 

PR GID wie 6 Shen Kis ets aceas 10,555 

Additions and alterations ....... 1,108 
Nonhousekeeping ........ oseenee 267 
Nonresidential building .......... 5,680 

| Be eee terol eee ee 2,229 

SOOINIGIE. 6 oie ee SAE ea 1,791 

“ Warehouses, office & loft bidgs... 739 
Stores, restaurants, & garages... 1,052 

Other nonresidential building .... 1,660 

OID. nike crime See Ob <ione 472 

NN ig el a eas ves 426 

Social and recreational ......... 163 

Hospital and institutional ...... 317 

eg, RE EE ae 282 

Farm conetruetion ... bo. a 1,731 
Pe RNIN oo ee ee. Ea 4,416 
OUNOMESS 65. S855 6. ERE RBS. 442 

Telephone and telegraph ......... 615 

Other public utilities ............. 3,359 
ee Renee 30 

All other private .................. 120 

PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ......... 11,379 
Residential building .............. 556 
Nonresidential building .......... 4,352 

UNO, ©. eae <5 whib oe ake econ 1,771 

| ET IR ery, Bs oe 1,728 

Hospital and institutional ...... 353 

Other nonresidential building .. 500 
i Military and naval facilities ..... 1,307 
POWERS. iA cds dE ee 3,165 

F Sewer and water ................. 861 
Miscellaneous public service ected 0s 201 

F Conservation and development ... 830 
PAR CUROE UNG © ones dtcdien vecccikas 107 
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Last fall’s 
forecast for 


1954 


34,000 


22,800 
11,225 
9,650 
1,300 
275 
5,575 
1,950 
1,950 
850 
1,100 
1,675 


450 
175 


250 
1,300 
4,575 

475 

625 
3,475 

25 

125 


11,200 
365 
4,275 
1,600 
1,925 
275 
475 
1,200 
3,450 
825 
200 
750 
135 


GOVERNMENT VIEW OF EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Outlook for ’54 building 


Government raises its estimate of dollar outlays for new 
construction to a record $36 billion and ups estimate of 


repairs to $14 billion—indicating a $50 billion year 


NEWS 


Booming private housing (public housing is 
down 30% from last year) was the biggest 
reason but by no means the cnly reason why 
the government reversed its earlier prediction 
that construction outlays would drop to $34 
billion this year. Private starts have been 
running well above an annual 1.1-million pace 
so far. BLS and the Commerce Dept. now 
figure the year will bring 1,080,000 private 
nonfarm starts; last fall they thought the 
total would be less than 1 million. 





Construction’s biggest news last month was statistical: the industry apparently will reach a 


The biggest ingredient will be the unforeseen strength of new construction, The Com- 
merce and Labor Depts., revising their forecast of last November, predicted new construc- 
tion expenditures this year will reach a new high of $36 billion—2% above 1953’s record 
level (table, below.) The estimate was a $2-billion upward revision of last November’s 
prophecy. An unexpected increase in homebuilding—the result of easy mortgage credit— 


The second ingredient was revealed casually before the Producers’ Council at Boston 
by Walter W. Schneider, construction statistics chief for Commerce. A six-month study had 
led him to revise official estimates of the 1952 repair and maintenance market from $11.2 to 
$14 billion. There was no indication, he said, that it has shrunk since then. Hence $36 bil- 
lion new construction plus $14 billion for repairs equals a probable $50-million market 
this year. At $50 billion, construction would account for 14% of gross national product. 


(Joint estimates by Labor and Commerce Depts.) 


Current 
forecast 
of 1954 


36,000 


24,150 
12,125 
10,675 
1,150 
300 
5,850 
1,950 
2,050 
900 
1,150 
1,850 
525 
520 
215 
315 
275 
1,560 
4,510 
410 


3,475 
25 
105 


11,850 
350 
4,705 
1,830 
2,000 
325 


1,050 
3,650 
1,000 
210 
745 
140 


% change 
from '54 
early estimate 


5.9 


5.9 
8.0 
10.6 
—11.5 
9.1 
4.9 
same 
5.1 
5.9 
4.5 
10.4 
5.0 
15.6 
22.9 
5.0 
10.0 
20.0 
—1.4 
—13.7 
same 
same 
same 
—16.0 


5.8 
—.1 
10.0 
14.4 
3.9 
18.2 
15.8 
—12.5 
5.8 
21.2 


0.7 
3.7 


% change 
from '53 


Office, school gains. As Schneider told 
the Producers’ Council, “most other types of 
civilian construction also are showing greater 
activity than previously anticipated and are 
expected to reach record or near-record lev- 
els.” Some of these: 


> Commercial construction, sparked by the 
surge in office buildings and shopping centers, 
appears likely to top the $2-billion mark for 
the first time. For warehouses, office and loft 
buildings alone, the government now pre- 
dicted a 22% gain from last year. 


> Social and recreational building would ap- 
parently be up 32% from last year’s levels— 
a reflection, said BLS officials, of the fact that 
such construction follows new suburban 
homes. The fact that the government’s new 
estimate was up 23% from last fall’s forecast 
(the largest single revision in its predictions) 
also suggested that this reaim of government 
statistics was another one that could stand 
improving. 


> Religious building was headed for a new all- 
time high—$525 million—mirroring the na- 
tion’s reviving interest in religion itself. 


> Public construction was pointed at a new 
record in 1954 (and a 4% gain over 1953) 
despite the prospect of a $250-million decline 
in military construction and smaller shrinkage 
in hospital building, public housing, conserva- 
tion and development work. 


> Public school building was on its way to 
a new high of $2 billion, up 16% from last 
year. Lower estimates for public industrial 
building were attributable to a stretch-out in 
atomic construction. The 21% change in pre- 
dicted levels for sewer and water facilities 
(to a new all-time peak) was mostly due to 
revised bookkeeping; but local bond issues 
have been easier to float at lower interest 
rates and hundreds of communities are reach- 
ing capacity loads on existing systems as popu- 
lations grow. 


Industrial strength. All these expanding 
categories of building would be enough, Com- 
merce and BLS said, to offset the 13% drop 
still expected in private industrial construc- 
tion. Counting anticipated outlays for both 
plant and equipment, the government foresaw 
only a 444% drop this year from 1953 spend- 
ing levels. The SEC and Commerce Dept. 
reported last month that businessmen’s plans 
for spending on new plant and equipment 
through October indicate they will invest just 
over $27 billion this year, compared to last 
year’s record outlay of $28.4 billion. 

That kind of a dip was a lot less than many 












analysts had expected once the Korean war 
buildup ended. Commented the New York 
Herald-Tribune: “It had been generally sup- 
posed that postwar plant expansion would be 
well nigh over by the forepart of this year. 
But it was only the beginning. The end of the 
seller’s market was the harbinger of a new 
look in industrial plant and equipment ex- 
pansion. Manufacturers are earnestly looking 
forward one to five years to make sure they 
keep ahead of competition.” 

Evidences of plant modernization and ex- 
pansion spurred by competition were abun- 
dant. Benson Ford announced Ford Motor 
Co., which has spent over $1 billion on ex- 
pansion and modernization since World War 
II, is considering another expansion plan in- 
volving still larger cutlays. Chairman Ernest 
T. Weir of National Steel Corp. declared the 
steel industry must spend at least $30 billion 
in the next 30 years io expand, modernize its 
facilities and develop new material sources. 
In the more immediate realm. New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. recently announced it was 
boosting its capital investment more than $500 
million this: year. 


Materials’ sales good. Another measure 
of building’s surprising prosperity this year 
was the optimism reflected in talks by mate- 
rials makers. For instance, Vice President 
R. S. Hammond of Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp. told the Producers’ Council that build- 
ing product sales had topped expectations for 
the first five months of the year. At the end 
of the first quarter, he noted, J-M was within 
1% of the first quarter of 1953; then April 
and May brought a good pickup. Watson 
Malone, vice president of the National Retail 
Lamber Dealers’ Assn. and president of Wat- 
son Malone & Sons in Philadelphia, reported 
that a majority of retail lumbermen reply- 
ing to a May survey of business prospects 
thought this year would be better than last. 
Six months ago, 40% expected a decline and 
only 13% foresaw a bigger year. Distribu- 
tors’ costs, he said, were leveling off; inven- 
tories were modest. 

AIA’s 12 regional directors, reporting at 
the erchitects’ annual convention (see p. 
116), called business on drafting boards gen- 
erally good. In eight of the dozen regions, 
work coming into architects’ offices was 
either expanding or remaining at the same 
level, they said. In the Middle Atlantic, Gulf 
and Western Mountain areas, activity was re- 
ported up 5 to 10% since March. 


Longer look: bullish. For the longer run, 
the forces underlying construction demand 
were strong indeed. Commerce’s Walter 
Schneider said they “assure an expanding vol- 
ume for many years to come.” He summed up 
the reasons this way: “Our population is in- 
creasing at an astonishing rate. Total births in 
1953 were about 4 million, the highest annual 
figure ever recorded. Every year we're add- 
ing a state the size of Maryland. We have 
-more new families. Of an estimated 37 mil- 
lion married couples living together in 1953, 
over half were married in the last 13 years. 
Not only are more people getting married. 


they’re having more children. 


“People are living longer. By 1960 our 
population over 65 years of age will number 
15% million—equal to the present popula- 
tion of New York State. With the spiead 
of pension plans and social security, old 
people today are more active, travel more, 
have more money to spend and want homes 
of their own. . . . America is going suburban. 
In the 12 largest metropolitan areas, 72% 
of the growth between 1940 and 1950 was 
in the suburbs. These economic pressures are 
creating pressing needs—and the satisfaction 
of those needs will sustain the construction 
industry. We will need to expand our school 
facilities. . . . Today we have almost 70% 
more children under five years of age than 
we had in 1940. . . . Mounting public opin- 
ion will force action to relieve the [traffic] 
congestion. We need to rebuild or remodel 
a lot of our housing; 50% of our homes are 
now over 30 years old. . . . More civilian hos- 
piials must be built... . Four million people 
in 41 states are still without adequate hos- 
pital facilities. We must continue to mod- 
ernize industry’s plant and equipment. Rapid 
technological progress makes it obsolete and 
too expensive to operate.” 


Specifics of the potential. For local and 
federal public works, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers recently suggested big 
increases in outlays to catch up with past 
accumulations and to keep pace with the 
nation’s growth for the next decade. These 
make startling comparisons with the present 
rate of expenditures: 


Type of Present annual Recommended 
construction rate annual rate 
(in billions of dollars) 

Streets & highways.. $3.7 $7. 
OS ee 2.6 6.75* 
THREE: oo ceinc ccc 15 0.6 
Water facilities .... 0.5 | Bo ng 
Sewers & wastes.... 0.6 1.8* 


* For five years. 


Financing such a volume of construction 
will be a problem. But, as the US Chamber 
of Commerce observed last month in its “Con- 
struction Markets” bulletin, the real question 
is “how to be able to afford what we cannot 
afford to do without.” Warned the chamber: 
“Unless public works are provided as needs 
for them arise, the growth and expansion of 
the private economy may be held back... . 
The inadequacies of current outlays are 
actually a deflationary influence of no small 
weight.” 





State jurisdiction upheld 
in building labor dispute 


Last December, the US Supreme Court, in the 
now celebrated Garner case, held that picket- 
ing by the AFL teamsters union of a trucking 
company operating entirely inside Pennsyl- 
vania was covered by the Taft-Hartley act and 
therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the state. 
The employer had sought injunctive relief in 
state courts. Jubilant union spokesmen called 
the decision “the most important labor victory 
since the Taft-Hartley Act was passed in 
1947.” 

Before winding up its 1953-54 term, the 
Supreme Court took another look at the buffer 
territory between federal and state jurisdic- 
tion in labor controversies. This time, the 
court upheld state authority. In the Laburnum 
Construction Corp. case, the court sustained a 
Virginia court award of $129,326 damages 
against the United Construction Workers, an 
affiliate of John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers, for intimidation and violence. The 
Richmond, Va. firm had complained that union 
organizers forced a work stoppage on a coal 
tipple it was trying to build for the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Coal Co. in Breathitt 
County, Ky. with AFL labor. As a result, La- 
burnum lost the contract. 

Before the high court, the union pleaded 
that the Garner decision meant state courts 
had no jurisdiction in the case. It claimed that 
state courts were excluded from entertaining 
“common law tort” actions as well as from 
enjoining unfair labor practices. In its 6-to-2 
decision written by Justice Burton, the Su- 
preme Court endeavored to draw a fine line of 
distinction between the Garner and Laburnum 
cases. “In the Garner case,” Burton wrote, 


“Congress had provided a federal administra- 
tive remedy. Here, Congress has neither 
provided nor suggested any substitute for the 
traditional state court procedure for collecting 
damages. For us to cut off the injured respon- 
dent from this right of recovery will deprive 
it of its property without recourse of compen- 
sation.” 

The Senate labor committee, in its report 
on the stymied redraft of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
sought to eliminate some of the vacuum 
created by the Garner decision, which the 
Supreme Court has now removed to some ex- 
tent itself. The committee’s recommendation: 
grant state agencies and courts the right to 
act if NLRB refuses to assert jurisdiction. 


Michigan court voids ban 
by union on paint rollers 


The Michigan Supreme Court last month af- 
firmed a lower court decision that union de- 
mands for regulating the use of paint roller 
applicators “do not have any reasonable con- 
nection with wages, hours of employment, 
health, safety, right of collective bargaining, 
or any other condition of employment... .” 
A group of about 20 contractors in the Detroit- 
Pontiac area had filed suit against District 
Council 22 of the AFL painters, decorators 
and paperhangers brotherhood over a contract 
provision giving the union “indisputable right” 
to decide what equipment was “hazardous” 
and asking the employers to agree, too. Judge 
Thomas F. Maher watched demonstrations of 
roller techniques and said experienced paint- 
ers had testified that “the only time they used 
rollers was in painting their own homes.” 
It was the first clear-cut decision against a 
paint roller clause among several cases. 
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Mortgaging out ban—milder than Congress 
plans for FHA—chokes off Wherry housing 


Maybe there would be real statesmanship when the 1954 housing bill got into conference. 
But last month it looked as though it would take a miracle to avoid giving the building 
industry some of the worst housing law ever. For this, the scandal over FHA so gratui- 
tously kicked up by the Eisenhower administration was chiefly to blame. Another difficulty 
was that the struggle over public housing was assuming so much political importance that 
the 158 other differences between the House and Senate versions of the housing bill were 
getting scant attention outside of industry circles. 


Economically, the 158 other differences 
were much iaore important to the health of 
the building industry. No matter what Con- 
gress votes, it will be physically impossible 
to build more than 35,000 public housing 
units in fiscal 1954-55. That would be roughly 
3 or 4% of the nation’s housing. 


Exit rental housing? FHA’s rental hous- 
ing program is of almost equal size. In 1953, 
it accounted for 35,460 of the nation’s 93,000 
new multifamily units (most of them for 
rent). While the administration was making 
support of public housing a matter of party 
fidelity, it was doing nothing at all last month 
to dissuade Congress from clamping restric- 
tions on government-backed rental housing 
that may well cripple the program and per- 
haps kill it. 

The Senate—as its banking committee rec- 
ommended—adopted an amendment requir- 
ing builders of rental projects to certify costs 
(plus 10% profit), then apply any excess 
mortgage above the allowable percentage of 
loan to value ratio toward reducing the loan. 
This was much more drastic than the cost 
certification now required for Title VIII, 
Wherry housing and Title IX housing. 

But even this mild ban on mortgaging out 
had virtually brought the Wherry Act pro- 
gram to a standstill. Franklin G. Floete, assis- 
tant defense secretary, told the House armed 
services committee last month: “Since the 
amendment of last year requiring sponsors 
to return any excess amount of the mort- 
gages over costs, we have had only five new 
projects submitted. That law apparently has 
done it.”* 

Although Floete’s testimony had a direct 
bearing on the housing bill, House committee- 
men gave no sign they got the point. 


* The Defense Dept. asked Congress last month 
to legalize trick bookkeeping to permit direct 
government construction of 25,000 more family 
housing units in the US and overseas without 
breaching the national debt limit. The plan was 
set aside for more study by the House armed 
services committee, however, who felt that the 
projected use of unspent and unobligated funds 
that the Defense Dept. has left over each year was 
not the way to finance such building. A special 
subcommittee was handling the question, would 
probably recommend a direct appropriation by 
Congress. One hitch in the original plan was that 
the unspent money would otherwise revert to the 
US Treasury. Moreover, the Pentagon’s initial list 
of projects included many where realtors and 
builders would question the need for direct gov- 
ernment building; for example, at Bethesda, Md. 
and San Diego, where realty men said private 
housing was in ample supply. 
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Tax bill changes. What struck many in- 
dustry men as a more sensible approach 
to the bugaboo of “windfall profits” was 
taken by the Senate finance committee, It 
wrote into the pending general tax-revision 
bill an amendment to make mortgaging out 
profits subject to ordinary income tax rates 
instead of capital gains, which most builders 
say now apply. Specifically, the committee 
voted to tax as dividends the distribution of 
“proceeds of loans guaranteed by the US 
which exceed the cost of the property by 
which such loans are secured.” This change 
would not be retroactive. 


Public housing & segregation. The 
ruckus over public housing threatened for a 
time to get mixed up with a fight over racial 


NEWS 


segregation (AF, June ’54, News). The US 
Supreme Court had refused without com- 
ment to hear an appeal from the California 
Supreme Court which held unconstitutional 
the San Francisco Housing Authority’s pol- 
icy of segregating races in public housing 
projects according to existing neighborhood 
racial patterns. This had led Sen. Burnet 
Maybank .(D, S.C.), long a powerful advo- 
cate of public housing, to lead a _ revolt 
against it.t Without Southern Democratic 
support, there did not seem to be enough 


+ Because it came on the heels of the high court’s 
ruling against school segregation, the California 
case was widely regarded as tantamount to a deci- 
sion that public housing, henceforth, must draw 
no color lines. Actually, it meant no such thing 
legally, although the court’s position in the school 
case hinted broadly that it would bar segregation 
in public housing if and when it actually rules 
on the issue. 

In the San Francisco case, the court denied a 
writ of certiorari. As Justice Felix Frankfurter 
observed in a 1950 case (Maryland vs. Baltimore 
Radio Show), all such a denial means “is that 
fewer than four members of the court thought it 
should be granted.” He added: “This court has 
rigorously insisted that such a denial carries with 
it no implication whatever regarding the court’s 
views on the merits of a case which it has de- 
clined to review. The court has said this again 
and again; again and again the admonition has 
to be repeated.” 


AF staff photo 





Public housers hear urban renewal attacked, defended 


Urban renewal—a cornerstone of the Eisenhower 
administration’s housing program—was sharply 
criticized (and immediately defended) at the 
23rd annual meeting of the National Housing 
Conference last month in Washington. Predicted 
Ben Fischer, CIO housing director (pictured 
speaking): ‘‘Urban renewal will not work and 
will never be put into operation in any signifi- 
cant way in slum areas. Any suggestion by op- 
ponents of public housing that this will be done 
is a hoax and fraud and will prejudice the neces. 
sary, legitimate role of urban renewal and re- 
habilitation in nonsium areas that do require the 
attention of this kind of a program. Renewal of 
slums is not a sound investment.’’ NHC Presi- 
dent Ira Robbins debunked rehabilitation. Said 
he: “‘Blight control may be good face-washing, 
but it’s not face-lifting.’’ He accused unnamed 
sponsors of rehabilitation drives of not realizing 
that ‘‘any extensive conservation movement 
faces serious difficulties’’ because extensive re- 
pairs on run-down housing means 1) raised rents, 


and 2) cities in financial straits cannot often 
afford to improve services. 

Ernest J. Bohn (third from teft), Cleveland 
public housing chief, asserted there is ‘‘serious 
danger that in our anxiety to make urban re- 
newal work, we will patch up and repair struc- 
tures and perpetuate worn-out neighborhoods 
which should be eliminated.’’ Replying, James 
W. Follin (right), HHFA slum clearance chief, 
called Bohn’s fear needless, said: ‘‘Our planning 
requirements [for urban renewal] will be so 
severe that there “will be a physical inspection 
of every structure in the area....Urban re- 
newal... will make possible much better hous- 
ing for American families and it will go far 
toward preventing as well as eliminating slum 
housing and blight...’’ The conference—public 
housing’s chief lobby group—went on record, 
however, against rehabilitation ‘‘in slum areas,"’ 
called for 200,000 public housing units a year 
plus new federal aids to build 500,000 to 700,000 
middle-income family homes. 
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@ WEST HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL 


West Hempstead, N. Y. @ What do you look for in a good window— maximum light, controlled ventilation, 
Architect: Starrett & Van Vleck, 


Reginald E. Marsh 
Contractor: Lasker-Goldman Corporation 


weather-tightness, easy operation, permanent beauty, low maintenance cost? 


General Bronze offers you all these in its Permatite line of aluminum windows... 
plus a background of 40 years’ practical experience that can be of real help to you 
in solving your problems pertaining to windows, spandrels, curtain walls and 


architectural metalwork. 


Whether your new projects involve schools, hospitals, apartments, commercial or 
monumental buildings, you'll do well to specify “aluminum windows by General 
Bronze.” Our reputation for quality products, for sound engineering and design, 


for precision workmanship is known and accepted from coast to coast. 


As the world’s largest fabricator of aluminum windows and architectural metalwork, 
it has been our privilege to work closely with hundreds of leading architects on 
both large and small projects. From this extensive experience we have learned what 


features architects want in windows—what kind of help they appreciate most— 





what makes their job run easier and smoother. 
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me 


Because of our unequalled facilities and our vast experience, we are well qualified to 







serve you, especially when your requirements are complex or unusual. We will be 


Specifications Materials. Construc- 
of sections and Ae nf¥ti ster equare 
ou confirmed by Prrvssuman Tis Tis Lagona Tent 


a See 
EOE — LEMNNSE WUROSR MAMEFAC URL ES ASSOC 





glad to discuss your problems with you at any time. Our catalogs are filed in Sweet’s. 


ERAL BRONZE CORPORATION «© GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


DIV ustom-built Windows, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Residential Aluminum Windows. 
. CO. DIVISION—Multel, T. V., Radio and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in stee! and iron. 
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votes in the Senate to revive the program 
(the House voted to kill it). But Republican 
strategists had some second thoughts. If pub- 
lic housing was knocked out of the housing 
bill, voters would probably blame the party 
in power. With fall elections so crucial to 
the GOP, and with the outcome perhaps de- 
pendent on the Negro vote in many states, 
would letting public housing die sweep Re- 
publicans out of control of Congress next 
year? Top perty strategists, events showed, 
decided to make support of President Eisen- 
hower’s request for 35,000 units a year for 
four years a party “must.” Better to accept 
public housing, the argument went, than to 
take chances with the election. 


Deal in the Senate. The result was what 
the propublic housing Washington Post 
called a “happy housing deal.” The Repub- 
licans agreed not to force a roll-call vote 
on Sen. Maybank’s amendment on the floor 
to kill public housing. This, as the Post 
also noted, “enabled Southern senators to let 
off a little steam without splitting their ranks 
in an embarrassing fashion on the eve of the 
midterm campaigns.” In return, Democrats 
let the President’s four-year program for 
140,000 units go through intact. The vote 
was 66 to 16, with even such antipublic 
housers as Sens. Dirksen (R, Ill.) and 
Bricker (R, Ohio) voting for public housing. 


LABOR NOTES 


Cement strike in East near 
its end; price boost looms 


A month-long cement strike that had tied up 
production in five East Coast states appeared 
about over as AFL cement, lime and gypsum 
workers gave preliminary approval to a settle- 
ment at month’s end. The workers were in 
line for a pay increase. Still at issue: how 
much retroactivity for the increase and the 
cement workers’ old chestnut—a union shop. 
Eastern contractors seemed about to join 
users in parts of the Midwest and South who 
were already faced with a price increase for 
cement. But they would probably prefer the 
rise rather than the dollar-a-barrel premium 
they have been paying for cement brought in 
from strike-free areas. 


In Mobile, Ala., 5,000 building trades workers 
agreed to drop travel-time allowance (between 
$1 and $4, depending on distance) in prefer- 
ence to a 174¢ increase in a one-year contract 


with the local AGC. 


A federal court trial in Chattanooga, in which 
members of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Assn. and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers were fined on a con- 
spiracy charge, has spurred electrical contrac- 
tors to rid their working agreements of closed 
shop or union-shop provisions which violate 
Taft-Hartley or state right-to-work laws. 
Southern NECA chapters have had particular 
success gaining the cooperation of the IBEW. 
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Railroad stations for autoists 


Patrick B. McGinnis, the new president of 
the New Haven Railroad (he wrested control 
away from Frederick Dumaine Jr.), is a man 
whose ideas about railway stations should 
gladden modernists. Manhattan’s massive 
Grand Central Terminal, he declared last 
month, is “on its way 
out.” Such “tremendous 
mausoleums are no long- 
er functional,” he said. 
“All I need for a station 
is a shelter, with a cano- 
py and radiant heat and 
parking space—in sub- 
stitution for all the 
elaborate architectural 
pieces built in the heyday of railroading when 
we had a monopoly on the [travel] business. 
I am sure the commuter could be just as 
happy if he caught the 5:08 in a tent rather 
than in a marble edifice of years gone by.” 

Acting on his own theory, McGinnis has 
long-range plans to build a small New Haven 
terminal in northern New York City or subur- 
ban Westchester County—strategically close 
to parkways, bridges and subways. It will be 
“just a glass-enclosed structure to protect 
people from the weather” with plenty of park- 
ing space around it to accommodate passen- 
gers who want to drive to the train. 





Code fight in San Francisco 


In San Francisco, advocates of high density 
urban construction were winning a round in 
their perennial struggle with the champions 
of more light, air and open space in cities. 
Over the objections of Planning Director Paul 
Opperman, the city-county planning commis- 
sion approved a new building code that will 
permit downtown office buildings of about 25 
stories. The actual requirement is 125 sq. ft. 
of lot space for every apartment plus a height 
limit of ten times the ground area for inside 
lots and 12!% times the ground area for out- 
side lots. Opperman wanted at least 160 sq. 
ft. of lot per apartment, with height limits of 
7 times ground area for inside and 9.6 times 
for corner lots. Said he: ‘“‘This is a victory 
{for the realty board] that the people of San 
Francisco will pay for and regret.’’ The real- 
tors’ position: ‘‘We must have room to grow 
and since we lack the area, we can grow only 
upward. The privilege of building multistory 
buildings must not be denied.’’ Next step: 
approval of the code by the board of super- 
visors. 


When luxury is a bargain 


The glamour of its new $9 million, 21-story 
office building in Houston (which even in- 
cludes an employees’ swimming pool) is pay- 
ing off in a big way for Prudential Insurance 
Co. “This building,” says Vice President 
Charles Fleetwood, “is one of the biggest bar- 
gains we ever got... . We picked a very dra- 
matic site out near the Medical Center, Rice 
Institute and The Shamrock. People can see 


this great building and they can’t help but be 
impressed with its good looks and good taste. 
If we'd built in the downtown area, we 
wouldn’t have made anywhere near the im- 
pression. A good public impression mekes it 
easier for us to attract and hold the right kind 
of people.” 

Statistically, Prudential’s separation rate 
this year in Houston was running about 36% 
less than in 1953. The company has about 
1,000 employees there, mostly low-paid clerical 
help. Said a personnel man: “A large per- 
centage of our applicants tell us they are 
prompted to apply because they have a rela- 
tive or a friend working in the office who has 
told them what a nice place it is.” 


New stone for an cld hall 


New York’s city hall—begun in 1803 and 
completed in 1811-—has long been regarded 
not only as a historic landmark of the city 
but also as a splendid period piece of mu- 
nicipal architecture. Since 1948, however, 
its facing of ornately carved Massachusetts 
marble has been crumbling off, victim of 
143 years of New York climate plus the 
corrosive action of hydrochloric acid in the 
air that is a by-product of industrialization. 

Last month, workmen began a $1,956,800 
face lifting job on the venerable building 
(which cost only $538,000 to build and fur- 
nish). They will chip away 4” of outer stone, 
replace it with gray-veined Alabama lime- 
stone which Architects Shreve, Lamb & Har- 
mon (who planned the restoration) think is 
an almost perfect match for the old Stock- 
bridge stone. Public Works Commissioner 
Frederick H. Zurmuhlen said the work may 
take a year and a half. “It all depends on 
how many stone carvers we can find” to re- 
place the ornamental carving, he said. The 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society has urged that saraples of the old 
decorative work, when removed, be kept on 
permanent exhibit as a public check on the 
accuracy of the reproduction as well as for 
their historic interest. 


Lire—R. Morse 





NEW YORK’S 143-YEAR-OLD CITY HALL 











EW ‘linen finish” gives 
balanced 





light reflection 


Gold Bond Acoustifibre’s new “linen finish’”’ Tiles are cleanly drilled (see inset) by Gold 
provides acoustical ceilings that are free from Bond's exclusive Einhiple Process for good- 
variations in light reflection. The finely knurled, looks and maximum sound absorption. Acousti- 
linen-like surface of each tile eliminates dull fibre has noise reduction coefficients up to .70, 
spots and high-glare areas, helps distribute light according to thickness and mounting. And for 
evenly to all parts of a room. easy maintenance, ‘linen finish’’ Acoustifibre can 


be washed or repainted without affecting the 


As shown in the typical installation above, “linen igh é & 
tile’s acoustical efficiency. 


finish’”’ Acoustifibre creates both an attractive and 
efficient acoustical ceiling. There are no project- For more information, write Architects Service 
ing fibres, unsightly paint blobs or blemishes. Department for Technical Bulletin No. 1546-J. 
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BUILDING STATISTICS: 


Fir plywood production outstrips sales; 
strike sends lumber, plywood prices up 


The spectacular postwar growth of Douglas fir plywood production 
at last was confronting the industry with a problem: output was getting 
ahead of sales. As a result, plywood men were readying a major step- 
up in sales promotion. “The 15-year plywood bonanza has come to an 
end,” President Reno Oldin of Puget Sound National Bank told the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn.’s annual convention at Gearhart, Ore. last 
month. “Manufacturers must learn to keep sales and production in 
reasonable balance.” Eberly Thompson, executive vice president of M 
& M Wood Working (who was re-elected association president), 
called for “harder selling” to meet the challenge of overproduction 
amidst sales that “actually are topping last year’s record high by 6% 
and are nearly three times 1946.” Added DFPA Managing Director 
W. E. Gifford: “The plywood problem has come full circle since . . . 
1933. We hope to set another all-time high in sales of close to 4 billion 


.sq. ft. this year, but it will take a big sales job. The 27,000 US retail 


yards will be given every possible sales tool. A doubled DFPA field 
force will promote plywood among the 15,000 [sic] US builders with 
the slogan ‘builds better at lower costs.’ ” 


The big West Coast strike of AFL and CIO lumber workers stiffened 
sagging plywood prices somewhat (14” AD index bounced up $10 in 
three weeks to as much as $85 MSF). Dimension fir, on the other 
hand, shot up to within $1 of its highest point since 1950 
when the Korean war outbreak was coupled with a freight car shortage. 
In April Grade 2 and better 2 x 4s were bringing $59.50 to $61; by the 
end of June, strike prices ranged from $79 to $85. The strike—over 
demands for a 121%4¢ an hour pay boost—idled 100,000 men, two 
thirds of the logging and milling workers in Washington, Oregon 
and California. Lumber shipments by rail were off as much as 
50%. Many a dealer had taken advantage of the long warning of the 
shutdown to stock up. But stocks in general would begin to pinch this 
month—at the height of the building season—if the strike continues. 
The struck area produces a third of the nation’s softwood lumber, 
nearly all its softwood plywood. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


(millions of dollars) 





May—————. —First five months— 





Percent Percent 
Type of construction 1953 1954 change 1953 1954 change 
PRIVATE 
Residentiai (nonfarm) ........ 1,012 1,064 5.1 4,413 4,473 1.4 
New dwelling units ......... 885 935 5.6 3,915 3,965 1.3 
Additions and alterations ... 105 103 —1.9 400 391 —2.3 
Nonresidential building ...... 451 493 9.8 2,173 2,367 9.8 
WE cp baiesesewisueces 191 165 —13.6 986 862 —12.6 
ee Pe ee 129 170 31.8 577 797 38.1 
Warehouses, office and 
loft buildings ........... 53 71 34.0 253 358 41.5 
Stores, restaurants and 
CRED 65 vii hee 76 99 30.3 324 439 35.49 
Other nonresidential building 131 158 20.6 610 728 19.3 
NL 7. oc cdcehaes oncus 35 42 20.0 170 205 20.6 
, Nawt vSevudceackan 32 43 34.4 156 197 26.3 
Social and recreational.... 13 18 38.46 55 82 49.1 
Hospital and institutional. 26 28 7.7 131 134 2.3 
Miscellaneous ............ 25 27 8.0 98 110 12.2 
Farm construction .......... 161 145 —9.9 659 594 —9.9 
ce ee 377 379 5 1,611 1,676 4.0 
®SPRIVATE TOTAL ........ 2,013 2,090 3.8 8,901 9,168 3.0 
PUBLIC 
Residential building .......... 50 31 —38.0 241 168 —30.3 
Nonresidential building ...... 371 399 7.5 1,769 1,850 4.6 
Cuetriadises is oss ceameetdcss 158 149 —5.7 752 722 —4.0 
ery ee ree 140 171 22.1 674 794 17.8 
Hospital and institutional... 33 32 —3.0 169 133 —21.3 
SRM on ncscrviwvscesccucksanee 113 74 —34.5 550 328 —40.4 
ee SPD FS tre 243 310 27.6 811 955 17.8 
Sewer and water ............. 71 83 16.9 327 374 14.4 
Conservation and development 75 63 —16.0 331 272 —17.8 
PPUELIC FOTAL W. ... dees 947 992 4.8 4,127 4,078 —1.2 
*GRAND TOTAL ...... $2,960 $3,082 4.1 $13,028 $13,246 1.7 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commerce 
and Labor. 
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Construction spending, with monotonous regularity, broke another 
record. In May, it climbed to almost $3.1 billion, an .amount un- 
equalled by any other May of record. New construction activity for 
the first five months of 1954 thus topped $13.2 billion, nosing out 1953 
by 2% ($13.0 billion). 


MATERIALS PRICES 
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Wholesale prices of building materials dipped a trifie in May to 
118.7, or 0.3% below a month before. April ’54, originally estimated 
at 119.2, was revised downward to an even 119. Most conspicuous 
May plunge: prepared asphalt roofing, which hit a seven-year low, 
dropping 11.6% to an index of 95.8 from April to May. Great produc- 
tive capacity and cheap, plentiful raw materials (old newspapers, 
residual asphalt from oil refineries) had stimulated production until 
the rate exceeded consumption and prices tumbled. 


BUILDING COSTS 
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Building costs were almost becalmed in May, showing either no change 
at all, or the slimmest of gains, depending on the index consulted. 
Two remained static: Smith, Hinchman and Grylis’ at the April level 
of 269 (1926100), AGC at 130.5 (1947-'49 base). The American Ap- 
praisal Co. index inched up two tenths of a point to a May read- 
ing of 124.7 (1947-'49 base), while the Boeckh indexes (above) rose 
1.2 and 1.3 points to 253.6 (apartments) and 253.9 (commercial). 
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Another 

Radiant Heating job 
that called for 
Chase Copper Tube 


Why was Chase Copper Tube chosen 
for radiant heating in the Sacred 
Heart Cathedral of Newark, New 
Jersey’? Because: Chase Tube is 
corrosion-resistant and can’t clog with 





rust—ever. It can be bent by hand... 
and fewer joints are needed because 
it comes in long lengths. Do you 
have a radiant heating job to do? 





Specify Chase Copper Tube 
and leakproof, pressure-tight 
Chase Solder-Joint Fittings for 
long-lasting satisfaction. 





Architect: 

Paul C. Reilly, New York. 

General Contractor: 

George A. Fuller Co., New York. 
Heating Engineer: 

Sears and Kopf, New York. 
Heating Contractor: 

The Frank A. McBride Co., Paterson. 


BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT + SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 


Albanyt Chicago Denver” Kansas City,Mo. Newark Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles New Orleans Providence Seattle 
Baltimore Cleveland Houston Milwaukee New York Rochester+ Waterbury 

- Baston Dallas Indianapolis Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis <nBales office only) 
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KILLIAN HAMLIN 


PEOPLE: Zeckendorf, in biggest deal, offers $80 million 


for Statler hotels; Rexford Newcomb and Talbot Hamlin retire 


Hotelmen were strenuously active last month 
—buying, selling, announcing plans for new 
and expanded structures. Items: 


> William Zeckendorf, president of Webb & 
Knapp, made an offer to Arthur F. Douglas, 
president of Hotels Statler, Inc. to buy control 
of the Statler chain (third biggest in the 
country) for $50 a share (vs. over-the-counter 
value of $43.50) or for a fixed price for the 
assets that would realize $50/share for stock- 
holders. Total would run about $80 million. 
Statler trustees approved the plan, but at 
least two other parties were interested in buy- 
ing control of Statler and any formal agree- 
ment would have to be approved by two-thirds 
of present shareholders. If the deal went 
through, it would be Zeckendorf’s biggest yet. 


p> Ernest Henderson of Sheraton Corp. of 
America (the second largest chain) bought a 
controlling interest in the ivy-covered Hunt- 
ington Hotel in Pasadena. 


>In Milwaukee, Walter Schroeder, owner of 
the 25-story Schroeder Hotel, expressed faith 
in Milwaukee’s future and said he would ex- 
pand his hotel, most probably with a 450-room, 
25-story addition for “somewhere between five 
and six million dollars.” This would be Mil- 
waukee’s first hotel construction since the 
Schroeder opened in 1928. Architects: Hola- 
bird & Root & Burgee. 


> Miami, Florida looked forward to a new 
hotel boom. Interest centered around pur- 
chase of 500’ of ocean front property in Bal 
Harbour, with Ben Turchin of Miami Beach, 
David Siff of Cleveland and Frank McKay, 
wealthy Indiana businessman, listed as taking 
pieces of it. Other pieces of property—which 
also seemed to lend themselves to new hotels 
—were bought by movieman Albert Warner 
and hotelman Arnold Kirkeby. 


> Dallas Realtor Leo F. Corrigan had ideas 
for a downtown hotel in Houston for $20 
million and an outlying resort hotel for $10 
million. He has also said he will put up an 
$18-million hotel in Portland, Ore. if local 
businessmen put up $2 or $3 million. 





Changes in architectural faculties, prefacing 
the start of a new academic year, were an- 
nounced by half a dozen universities. At the 
University of Illinois, Rexford Newcomb, 
FAIA, retired at 68 as dean of the college of 
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fine and applied arts, which includes art, 
architecture, landscape architecture and 
music. The vigorous, always-busy Newcomb 
has headed the schoo] since its organization 
in 1931, has been a stimulating member of the 
Illinois faculty for 35 years. 

He served as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the university’s Small Homes Council 
from its inception in 1944, in between times 
wrote 18 books in the architectural field. His 
successor is Art Historian Allen S. Weller. 
Illinois also has a new chairman of the archi- 
tectural faculty—Alan K. Laing—who studied 
at the University of Denver, MIT, and Harvard 
and has taught at Illinois for the past 14 
years. He succeeds Turpin C. Bannister, ef- 
fective Sept. 1. 

Harold D. Hauf, ex-Yale professor, ex-editor, 
and public relations director for AIA for the 
past five months, accepted an appointment as 
head of the department of architecture at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Hauf was on 
the Yale faculty for 24 years (including time 
as chairman of the department of architecture) 
took time out for two terms of naval service 
and was editor of Architectural Record in 
1949-51. He will start his new job Oct. 1. 

Dr. T. J. Killian, a physicist who has worked 
for the government for 13 years—most re- 
cently as chief scientist in the office of ord- 
nance research—was named dean of the 
school of engineering and architecture at the 
Catholic University of America in Washing- 
ton. He replaces Dr. Anthony Scullen, who 
resigned as dean a year ago, but stayed on to 
teach. 

At Columbia, James Marston Fitch, architect, 
town planner, student of population growth 
and weather forecaster, was named an associ- 
ate professor of architecture. Fitch has had a 
varied career, including service as a housing 
analyst with FHA and as an associate editor 
of Forum. Columbia’s grand old man of 
architecture, Talbot Hamlin, 65, author of the 
vast and impressive Forms & Functions of 
20th Century Architecture (and others, includ- 
ing Architecture Through the Ages) retired 
late in June. It was three years before he 
would be due for compulsory retirement, but 
the famed Hamlin, white-bearded and dim- 
inutive, announced he wanted to do some more 
books, paint watercolors and cruise on his 
33’ boat, Aquarelle II. 

The University of Michigan announced a 
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departmentalization of its college of architec- 
ture and design and appointed men to head 
up the separate departments: Walter B. Sand- 
ers, architecture; Aare K. Lahti, art; Harlow 
O. Whittemore, landscape architecture. 

Robert Moses, city construction coordinator in 
New York, received honorary degrees from 
several colleges, notably Colgate University, 
Manhattan College and Long Island Univer- 
sity. The versatile Buckminster Fuller received 
an honorary degree of doctor of design from 
North Carolina State College for his “dynamic 
influence on the creative youth of our time.” 
Architect Frank Lloyd Wright got an honorary 
degree of doctor of fine arts from Yale. 





NAMED: Stephen D. Bechtel, president of the 
Bechtel Corp. in San Francisco, as a director 
of J. P. Morgan, Inc.; Carter Page, as chief 
of planning and development for civil works 
for the Army Engineers; Warren W. Mac- 
George, as president of Stone & Webster Build- 
ing, Inc., in New York; Rebert S$. Hutchins, 
as president of the New York chapter of AIA; 
Richard G. Kimbell, as vice president of techni- 
cal services for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Assn., a new post; Robert N. Kelly 
of Portland, Ore., as president of the Fir Door 
Institute, succeeding A. C. Peterson of Tacoma; 


William Roy Glidden, nominated for president’ 


of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
to succeed Daniel V. Terrell; Norman L. Mochel, 
elected president of the Amer.can Society for 
Testing Metals, succeeding Lb. C. Beard Jr. 





Henry C. Turner, 82, founder and longtime 
president of the Turner Construction Co., died 
June 5 in Newton Square, Pa., near Phila- 
dephia. A pioneer in use of reinforced con- 
crete, Turner pushed his 
company from its small 
beginning in 1902 to a 
position as one of the na- 
tion’s major contracting 
firms. Graduated in the 
class of 1893 at Swarth- 
more College, he was 
president of his company 
through 1941 and chair- 
man of the board until 
his retirement in 1946. 
Some of the company’s jobs: stairways for the 
New York subway system in 1903; the Har- 
vard Stadium; the Breakers Hotel in Palm 
Beach; the John Hancock Mutual Life build- 
ing in Boston and the Port of New York 
Authority’s bus terminal. Turner was a form- 
er president of the American Concrete In- 
stitute and an organizer and first president of 
the Metropolitan Builders Assn. of New York. 


TURNER 


OTHER DEATHS: Architect Burten Schutt, 
48, who built more costly showplaces for the 
Hollywood trade than any other architect, 
May 31 in Los Angeles; Architect John F. Co- 
man, 68, consultant on hotel planning, restau- 
rant and store designer, June 15 in Patterson, 
N. Y.; Architect Arrigo M. Young, 70, senior 
partner in Seattle’s Young, Richardson, Carle- 
ton & Detlie, June 27 in Seattle. 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY COMBINES RESIDENCES AND CLASSROOMS ON A CANAL 





CONTRACTORS—A basic ten phone unit can 
be had in a portable (easy to carry) cabinet 
for use on the job. 


ARCHITECTS & DESIGNERS—Basic units pro- 
vide intercommunication between any desired 
number of stations, supplied in units of 10, 
25, 40 or more stations. Special unit for apart- 
ments. 


AUTOMATIC 
PRIVATE 
EXCHANGE 


PAT. PEND. 


"yo letne 
as low as... >300 


Here is a completely new automatic private dial telephone exchange 
system for the office, factory, plant, institutions, public buildings, etc., 
at a price within the reach of every budget. Completely self contained 
unit, entirely free of the complexity of exchanges providing compara- 


ble service. Modern design principles employed result in the complete 
deletion of power supplies, batteries, tone and ringing supplies. True 
automatic dialing . . . no buttons to push. 


WRITE... 


for ovr brochure giving 
additional details. A sam- 
ple equipment will be 
supplied for your free 
trial and approval. 


LOW INITIAL COST—Cost is but a fraction of that of comparable systems. A basic unit, pro- 
viding for your present requirements, may be supplemented with additional units at a later date 
to accommodate your future requirements. Buy now only what you need. 


NO COSTLY INSTALLATION—The small exchange cabinet may be located anywhere, on a 
closet shelf, in a desk drawer or in the basement. The unit simply plugs into a convenient AC 
outlet. No cabling is required, as is the case of other types of installations. A single pair of 
wires run from the exchange to each extension. Will operate any standard type dial telephone. 
Extensions of various types are available, and will be supplied as desired. 


NO MAINTENANCE COST—So simple are the switching facilities as to provide reliability 
hitherto unaccomplished in the telephone field. In addition to the deletions of power supplies, 
troublesome line relays have also been eliminated. This makes the unit so trouble free that an 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE OF 2 YEARS accompanies each exchange. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 

Loud speaker extensions for paging by dialing any num- 
ber or numbers, Busy Line Indicator, gently notify talking 
parties as well as person wishing to make call. Trunking 
facilities for connections to external exchange, Conference 
features, and whatever may be required. 


ELECTRONIC CORP. 
SUSSEX 1, NEW JERSEY 
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Dorms with built-in classrooms 


Rutgers University has contracted for three 
unique residence halls (see cut), including 
classroom space, on a strip of land between 
a street edging the present campus and the 
Raritan Delaware Canal and the river. Archi- 
tects Kelly & Gruzen, faced with the narrow, 
514-acre site, have angled the buildings to 
provide a maximum view of the river and have 
made good use of the fact that the canal side 
of the plot is 46’ below the campus side. 
The dormitories are seven stories on the up- 
per side and nine on the riverbank, with 
the classrooms cut into the bank on the lower 
levels. The architects have also raised the 
dormitory section of the buildings a story 
above the ground (and the tops of the class- 
rooms) with stilts. This maneuver allows free 
pedestrian traffic on a terrace area under the 
living quarters, permits an unobstructed view 
of the river from the campus and raises study- 
ing studerts a floor above the glare of auto 
headlights. Placing the classrooms under the 
residence halls stemmed as much from simple 
logic as from desire to shave costs, One meas- 
ure that did cut costs: elevators that stop 
between floors (three stops instead of six) 
and give into lobbies, with half-flights of steps 
up and down. A student recreation center is 
part of the program. Cost of the project is 
estimated at $3.5 million. 


Mies hangs a roof 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe has designed a 
single-story glass-and-steel building (see cut) 
at Mlinois Institute of Technology to house his 
own department of architecture, the present 
design department and subsequently a de- 
partment of urban and regional planning. It 
will be the twentieth modern building (most 
of them designed by the ex-Bauhaus director) 
to go up on the campus in the past ten years. 
Cost will be in the neighborhood of $750,000. 
Mies hung the roof from four exposed steel 
girders (which are placed 60’ apart and span 
120’) and gained a column-free main hall— 
exemplifying his philosophy that a building 
ought to have universal space adaptable to 
changing conditions. The main hall will con- 
tain two 28’-high drafting areas on either 
side of a central core defined by freestanding 
wood walls. The exterior glass walls will have 
opaque lower sections. Total area: 52,000 
sq. ft., counting a full basement. 


Hedrich-Blessing 





COLLEGE BUILDING BY MIES VAN DER ROHE 
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Why architects choose CRANE 





for public buildings 


Buildings that are used by vast numbers of people 
are generally designed both to serve them efficiently 
and to please them visually. Also, of course, such 


buildings should be easy to maintain. 


This applies to the buildings’ equipment, too... 
and public washrooms are an important example of 
this. That’s why so many architects specify Crane 


plumbing. 


There are Crane fixtures for every purpose. 
They are handsomely designed and well engineered. 
And they are built to give satisfactory service, year 


after year after year. 


Four million people a year will use the new $7,500,000 
East Side Air Terminal in New York City. It will be, for 
most air travelers, the first point of entrance into New 
York and the last point of exit. Until a similar West Side 
Terminal is built, air line busses for all New York airports 
will serve this block-square building—a total of some 550 
bus trips a day. 


Naturally—for a building so important and so busy— 
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New York Air Terminal features Crane plumbing 











Less faucet repairs! Crane Dial-ese faucet controls last 
longer—require less maintenance. That's because of the 
simple replaceable cartridge that contains all working 
parts. When necessary, old cartridge can be replaced 
by new one in seconds. 


useage SEE RRB CT 


Crane plumbing was specified. In all types of commercial 
as well as domestic installations, Crane enjoys a justly 
superior reputation. Yes, Crane plumbing equipment will 
serve your clients better. 


CRANE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5 
VALVES e¢ FITTINGS @ PIPE ©@ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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A SUBURBAN INSURANCE COMPANY DEVELOPMENT WITH FOUR INTERIOR COURTS 
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CURTAIN WALLS 
SPANDREL PANELS 
SASH PANELS? 


Belli & Belli, Architect 





MAKES THEM ALL! 








The burden of designing for porcelain enamel walls 
is no longer yours! ERIE has developed a range 

of panei designs adapted to curtain wall, 

window wall and spandrel treatments using any 

of a variety of structural supports. You can use 
filled panels, laminated or insulated panels— 


as designed or modified to your requirements. 


DESIGNED TO FIT 
YOUR WALL SYSTEM 








The range of ERIE porcelain enam- THE 
eled panel designs offers plenty of 
versatility for direct application to 

most popular structural systems with- ae 
out modification. 


Com new Architect's 


Sketch book giving complete 
details on ERIE Porcelain 
Enamel panel systems. 





ENAMELING 
COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 























NEWS 


NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 


Horizontal insurance building 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. will 
move to a 268-acre suburban site 5 mi. from 
town and combine its four present offices in 
Hartford into what it says will be the world’s 
largest horizontal office building (585,000 sq. 
ft.) for private industry. Work is under way on 
the $10-million structure (see cut, left) whose 
chief components are a three-story main office 
building, a four-story administrative wing and 
a ground-level cafeteria overhanging a reflect- 
ing pool (skating rink in winter). Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill designed the buildings, 
planned for use of heat-absorbent glass for 
about half the wall area (windows will not 
open at all) and porcelain-enameled steel for 
the rest. Connecticut General decided that an 
insurance company’s work flow was similar 
to the operations of a light manufacturer and 
that a horizontal building, therefore, would 
be preferable to the traditional skyscraper. 
Moreover, it found building costs in the coun- 
try were cheaper. And it could provide more 
amenities for employees and thus make it 
easier to get help. Sample: a 400-seat theater, 
bowling alleys, employees’ store, tennis courts, 
picnic grove. 

The office area (the whole place is air con- 
ditioned) can be quickly divided with mov- 
able acoustical screens; escalators will handle 
passenger traffic, elevators will be used for 
freight; there will be vertical and horizontal 
conveyor belts for interoffice mail. The air- 
conditioning water will come (at 52°) from 
12 wells, then run into the reflecting pool, and 
flow from there to form a small lake. About 
2,000 persons will occupy the offices, which 
will have capacity for 3,000. The buildings are 
so designed that with additions the eventual 
population could be 5,000. Turner Construc- 
tion Co., the general contractor, is working on 
a cost plus fixed-fee basis. 


Glass medical tower in Texas 


A 16-story, glass-and-aluminum addition to 
the Texas Medical Center in Houston (see 
cut) will combine tower space for 175 doc- 





MEDICAL CENTER WITH BUILT-IN GARAGE 
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rises above busy railroad tracks 


AMERICAN BRIDGE safely handles difficult 
construction problem with minimum 
interruption in rail traffic 


ONSTRUCTION of the new Mid- 
America Headquarters building 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, being built above 18 tracks 
of the Illinois Central Railroad lo- 
cated at Michigan Avenue and Ran- 
dolph Street in Chicago, is now well 
under way. The big, 600-ft. sky- 
scraper, which straddles eighteen 
railroad tracks, is moving upward 
according to schedule with little or 
no interruption of rail traffic. 
Approximately 31,000 tons of steel 
will be used for the framework for 
this tall, modern structure—all of 


which is being fabricated and erected 
by American Bridge. It will take 125 
American Bridge men about one 
year to erect the big steel columns, 
beams and girders for the towering 
structure. 

When completed next year, the 
Prudential Building will rank among 
the world’s most outstanding office 
buildings. And it will take its place 
alongside the Empire State Build- 
ing, the Chrysler Building, the 
United Nations Headquarters, and 
other notable American Bridge 
structures from coast to coast. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 


DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - SARY - MEMPHIS - 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


31,000-ton steel framework 


for 41-story Chicago skyscraper 








COMPANY BUILDING 


Chicago, Illinois 


Architect and Engineer: 
Naess and Murphy, Chicago 


General Contractor: 
George A. Fuller Co., Chicago 


Steel Fabricators: 
American Bridge 


Steel Erectors: 
American Bridge 
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NEW BUILDINGS (continued) 


tors and dentists with a 600-car garage and 
at least seven ground-floor shops. Plans for 
the handsome, $4-million Center Medical 
Building, showing solid end walls and sheer 
glass siding, smack of New York’s Lever 
House and the UN building. Horizontal stripes 
in the Houston building are porcelainized 
steel; vertical strippings, aluminum. Archi- 
tect Albert S. Golemon—who designed the 
building with partner Walter T. Rolfe—noted 
that the aluminum screen around the lower 
floors of the tower is there to hide the four- 
story, open-air garage. Further shelter for in- 


coming patients is provided by a parabolic 
shell at entranceway. 

Ground level will be devoted to various 
types of retail stores. Rents for the stores will 
be the same as for office space, but since the 
ground-floor construction cost will be lower 
than that for the tower (an estimated $28 per 
sq. ft.), the gross income from the ground- 
floor rentals will be 50% to 60% higher per 
sq. ft.—in proportion to cost—than that from 
the upper stories according to J. J. Hiller, 
general manager. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
are consulting architects; Bernard Johnson 
& Associates and Walter Moore are consulting 
mechanical engineers. 









[BRADLEY DUO 









when one 


7” 


will do? 


@ Bradley Duo-Washfountains provide the maxi- 
mum in sanitary washing facilities. Faucets and 
faucet contacts are eliminated since a sprayhead 
supplies the water controlled by the handy foot- 


pedal. 


No water collects 


flushing,—no water left running because supply is 
cut off instantly foot is removed from the foot-pedal. 
The amount of piping and piping connections is 
cut in half. These modern Bradleys are easily in- 
stalled in new or remodeled washrooms, so why 


install two conventional 


K-958 


because the bowl 


wash bowls when one 
Duo will do the job. For 
complete data, write for 


Bulletin K-958. 


BRADLEY 


WASHFOUNTAIN Co. 
2235 West Michigan Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 





self- 











NEWS 


Penn Center addition 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announced a $35- 
million “package deal” for a transport center 
on the edge of the huge Penn Center develop- 
ment in Philadelphia (AF, April ’53, et seq.). 
Builder Matthew H. McCloskey will buy the 
24-story Pennsylvania Suburban Station build- 
ing now occupied by the railroad and also an 
adjoining block. McCloskey will build a four- 
or five-story transport center topped by a 
tower of eight or more stories to house the 
railroad’s executive offices. Tied in with the 
deal is McCloskey’s earlier agreement to build 
a 500-unit apartment. All will be designed by 
Architect Vincent Kling. 


Palatial offices for labor unions 


“In time, most unions will move to Washing- 
ton,” according to Harry C. Bates, whose 
AFL bricklayers have been ensconced in the 
capital since 1925. The move was well under 
way. As the unions gained power—both 
political and financial—it seemed only logical 
to them to take up positions strategically 
close to their friends and enemies. In addi- 
tion to a new AFL headquarters, a penthouse- 
equipped teamsters’ building and a $2'- 
million structure for the AFL machinists on 
the former site of the British Embassy (see 
cut), there were a number of others planned 
or under construction. Whether under the 
portentous influence of the old-fashioned 
Washington “official school” or simply be- 
cause the unions had moved so far toward big 
business as to feel it necessary to order build- 
ings of monumental prestige value, notably 
few of the new offices were far off the beaten 
track, Milk Drivers Local 246 planned a four- 
story rectangular building by Architect Leo 
Chatelain Jr. which would fit marvelously 
with other straight-faced Washington facades. 
The AFL Letter Carriers had already moved 
their headquarters into a $1.8-million, eight- 
story monolith designed by Arthur L. And- 
erson. Architect A. R. Clas had gotten away 
from the traditional with a six-story building 
for the ClO Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 


ers, an open-faced brick structure with a sheer 
front finished in black and white granite and 
buff limestone. 
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AFL MACHINISTS’ NEW HEADQUARTERS 
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CAN YOUR BUILDING RESIST EARTHQUAKES, 


“A salute to those who made it possible’ 





GREAT WINDS OR BOMB SHOCK? 


Your next one can. 

Fenestra has developed a method to 
increase the “lateral diaphragm” action of a 
building. Fenestra* Cellular Steel Floor 
Panels in combination with a correct welding 
pattern provide shear resistance to seismic 
forces of earthquakes and to excessive wind 
loads and bomb shock. 

Exhaustive tests by Fenestra and inde- 
pendent consulting engineers in earthquake- 
experienced Southern California have resulted 
in predictable performance patterns and de- 


* Your need for protection of your buildings against external 
destructive forces encouraged us to develop a lateral 
diaphragm design using Fenestra Cellular Stee! Panels. 





Fenestra Type-D Panel floor 
with interlocking joints. 
Note the welding pattern. 


sign formula values, approved by the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference and now 
available in the Fenestra Building Panels 
Catalog to assist architects and engineers 
in planning your buildings. 

Long-span Fenestra Cellular Steel Panels 
also provide structural floor and finished ceil- 
ing in one material, thus saving building time, 
labor, material and money. Mail the coupon 
for your copy of Fenestra Building Panels 
Catalog. *Trademark 


enestra | ics 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. AF-7, 2296 East Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send immediately 
the 1954 Fenestra Building Panels Catalog. 
Name © 
Street_ 
ee presssahilaiacinnnttains annsemnsiicipies ema 
County___ esas State 
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the new nylon-and-wool blended 


A ca 
That 

Really 
Ma ass 


RAIS 


“pet 


A headache saving carpet to 
install, to specify, or to 
recommend. Sturdy wools blended 
with tough and strong Nylon to 
give multiple life and maintain 
original colors and smartness. 


A sponge rubber back is built 

into LOMA LOOM for 

permanent resilience and to stay 
put as long as the carpet is down. 

It is economically installed and 
almost no carpet is wasted in the 
laying. No underlay, no nailing and 
no under tacking. It conducts heat 
and retards the suffusion of cold air. 
it has perfect noise absorption. 


It is replenishable in worn and 
damaged spots; cutting out and 
replacing is done with no visibility 
of patching. It is 54” wide, put 
looks like Broadloom when down — 
because of invisible seaming. LOMA 
LOOM should be of great interest to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors. 


Samples will be sent on request along with Booklet 70. 


Selling Agents WEIL BROS. TEXTILES, INC. 


31 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A Product Of 


Yhe eden Loom 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC. — 


Pie Falize for CUR 


ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


A CENTENNIAL FABRIC 


The Carpet With The 


Built-in Sponge Rubber Back 








EVENTS 





New developments in Industrial design, confer- 
ence sponsored by Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Aug. 4-6, at the Institute. For details 
address Prof. D. H. Pletta, Applied Mech- 
anics Dept., VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


Northwest District, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, conference, Aug. 19-21, Eugene, Ore. 


City and regional planning, two-week special 
summer program offered by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Aug. 23-Sept. 3, at 
MIT. For details address Prof. E. H. Hun- 
tress, Room 7-103, MIT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fall trek to Spain, Italy, Greece, Egypt and 
France, Sept. 4—Oct. 7 under the leadership of 
Edmund Purves, FAIA, from whom details 
may be obtained at AIA headquarters, 1735 
New York Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The Producers’ Council, annual fall meeting, 
Sept. 13-14, Commodore Hotel, N. Y. 


illuminating Engineering Society, annual meet- 
ing, Sept. 13-16, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


American Hospital Assn., annual convention 
and architectural exhibit of hospitals, Sept. 
13-16, Navy Pier, Chicago, III. 


Pennsylvania Society of Architects, annual meet- 
ing, Sept. 16-18, Great Lakes cruise on the 
South American, leaving from Erie, Pa. 


Midwest Conference of Bullding Officials and In- 
spectors, annval conference, Sept. 20-22, Hotel 
Commodore Perry, Toledo, Ohio. 


Gulf states district, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, regional conference, Sept. 26-28, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 


American Society of Planning Officials, annual! 
meeting, Sept. 26-30, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 1, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


California Council of Architects, annual conven- 
tion, Sept. 30-Oct. 2, Hoberg’s, Lake County, 
Calif. 


Pacific Coast Building Officials, annual meeting, 
Oct. 5-8, Denver, Col. 


New York State Assn. of Architects, convention, 
Oct. 21-23, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 


North Central states district, American Institute 


of Architects, regional meeting, Oct. 28-30, 
Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 
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el PICK ONE UP IN EVERY DOORWAY 


" Up to $100 savings for every single door open- complete units need no cutting, no fitting, no 
ing you fill with a Fenestra* Hollow Metal mortising or tapping. Each door is installed and 
2: Door-Frame-Hardware Unit. Compare the in- in use in minutes. 
stalled cost of these Units with the cost of other 4. And you save year after year on maintenance 
hollow metal doors. because Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t 
al Here are four sound reasons why Fenestra warp, swell, stick or splinter. They always open 
in Door Units can bring you such important savings: easily . . . smoothly. They close quietly because 
1. They cost less to buy because you get produc- inside surfaces are covered with sound-deaden- 
tion-line economy—not custom job costs. They ing material. 
1B are mass produced on special jigs that avoid For strong, solid quality at low cost, check on 
al- expensive time and labor. Fenestra Doors. There’s a door for every purpose 
2. They come to your job complete with pre- in the Fenestra line: Entrance Doors, Flush or 
fitted door, frame and hardware specifically made Regular Interior Doors with glass or metal 
n- for each other. You save time because you elimi- panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label. 
ty, nate planning, ordering and assembling special For pictures and details, write the Detroit Steel 
elements. Products Company, Dept. AF-7, 2296 East Grand 
3. You save on installation costs because these Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 
1g, 
Dn, sovdapa qraliy ter a tattconaaee en einen Fen é ¢ Va DOOR * FRAME + 
. wore Gite. 0 geen eeuenannrer taille cabdeine HARDWARE UNITS 
ute : 
30, 
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where noise 
transmission 
must be 
controlled...let 





RIVERBANK 
DOORS 








Share your 
responsibility 


With RIVERBANK DOORS, 
there’s no need for “guessing” how 
much noise or sound you can 
eliminate from doorway openings. 
These sound insulating doors are 
pre-measured for sound reduction 
so that you know in advance just 
what the final noise factor of the 
room will be. RIVERBANK 
DOORS come in 35, 40 and 43 
decibel degrees of transmission 
loss — For example, the noise level 
from a stenographic room of 70 
decibels can be reduced to 30 
decibels, or made practically in- 
audible, by using a RIVERBANK 
“40” door. Specified by leading 
architects and acoustical engineers 
for TV and radio studios, music 
and band rooms, schools, hospitals, 
doctors’ and private business 
offices. Write for details or consult 
ARCHITECTURAL FILE", 











STANDARD SOLID CORE DOORS, TOO! 


In addition to RIVERBANK sound insulating 
Doors, we specialize in doors such as solid core 
flush doors, fire doors, X-ray and shielded 
doors for all types of private and public build- 
ings. Most important to you — ali HARD- 
WOOD DOORS are made-to-order for your job! 


New Folder 
Especially 
prepored to 
acquaint your 
clients with 
RIVERBANK 
Doors is now 
a ready ~ Write 
mamma) for Free copy. 






PRODUCTS ) 
CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





WRITE DEPT. F 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION * NEENAH * WISCONSIN 

















LETTERS 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Your “Pocket Guide for Better Public Re- 
lations” (AF, April °54) is excellent and 
should be most useful. This short-form re- 
minder should be reviewed constantly by 
every architect. 

Congratulations to the Forum for supple- 
menting the work of the AIA Public Relations 
Committeé in this most practical manner. 

Haron R. SLeeper, architect 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 


It helps further the program to acquaint 
the architects of the nation with the tools used 
in public relations work. ... 

Francis JosepH McCarthy, architect 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Forum: 

The job is extremely well done and should 
be very helpful. 

I cannot agree with your opening state- 
ment, “Architects do not even have to ask 
their best friends. . . .” I deplore the reitera- 
tion of this negative and, in my opinion, un- 
true statement. It has gotten to be a habit 
with all of us to harp on the pernicious as- 


sumption that architects are badly under- ~ 


stood. We all do it and I have done it my- 
self, but I still think it is wrong and I think 
it is in itself poor public relations. 

It is my conviction that, relatively speak- 
ing, we are far better understood than most 
other professions—far better understood, for 
instance, than engineers or lawyers who are 
not understood at all or doctors who enjoy 
such a confusion of understanding that no- 
body knows really what they can do or what 
sort of men they are. If you want to set a 
criterion, then I suppose the only profession- 
als that are really thoroughly understood by 
the public are barbers and dentists whose 
services and schedule of fees are common 
knowledge and never questioned, nor does 
anybody wonder what they can really do and 
what they cannot do. But other than those 
two, comparatively speaking, I find that we 
are well-understood by the public. Our 
trouble may be that we do not capitalize suc- 
cessfully on that understanding. .. . 

Congratulations on an excellent job. 

Epmunp K. Purves, executive director, AlA 

Washington, D.C. 


SPACE FRAMES 
Forum: 


It was a pleasure to read your “Construc- 
tion of the Future” (AF, April ’54). More 
power to Forum if it is able to convince en- 
gineers and architects to emulate the ap- 
proach you have advanced. However, you have 
misinterpreted my opinions on the “space- 


continued on p. 64 
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LPI troffers give architects complete freedom in planning lighting arrangements 
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Functional troffers installed to form unbroken line of light 





New troffers, designed and built by Light- 
ing Products, Inc., can be installed glass to 
glass to form a line of light unbroken by 
dividers. These troffers are adaptable to 
any known form of ceiling, and offer a wide 
selection of shielding media, including 
metal and plastic louvers, Holophane lenses 
(flat and curved), Albalite glass (flat and 
dished), and dished Plexiglas. All are inter- 
changeable in the LPI troffer frame. This 
frame is quickly and easily slipped into 
place (no tools required) and is secured by 
a stable floating hinge, hidden from view. 
This eliminates the need for screws or other 
fastening devices which would mar the 
neat, clean appearance of the trim. 


The unitized boxed construction of the 
LPI troffer body results in exceptional 
rigidity and assures perfect alignment in 
long runs. Engineered to prevent light 
leakage, the LPI troffer will accommodate 
from one to four lamps (preheat, rapid 
start, and slimline). It requires less than 
8 inches in the ceiling and is suspended by 
LPI’s patented Flexahanger which permits 
the contractor to install and adjust the 
troffer with complete accuracy. All lengths 
are standardized—24”, 48”, 72”, and 96”. 
They come in 12” and 24” widths. 


For additional information and literature 


write Lighting Products, Inc., Dept. 2A, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


No screws or other devices mar the appearance of the troffer trim 
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ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL LEADER... 


Exterior view of new Luria installation 





B E L WPCH CORPORATION 


TEXAS DIVISION 


Chooses 








THE “LURIA SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZATION” LOWERS YOUR BUILDING 
COSTS...AND ADDS HIGH SPEED TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


One of the primary reasons why Luria 
Buildings were selected by Bell Aircraft 
... and became a vital part of the world’s 
most up-to-date facilities for manufactur- 
ing helicopters ... was because these 
standardized buildings of structural 
steel components surpass the require- 
ments called for in the building codes. 

But permanency of structure is just 


Standardized 
Buildings 


Interior . 


.. Showing Bell's rotor assembly 





one of many assets provided by Luria. 
Among the others are adaptability and a 
flexibility of design that make possible 
almost any type of structure and almost 
any type of architectural treatment. 
» As a result, Luria Buildings can be 

) “custom-built” to your individual re- 
We quirements . . . without sacrificing the 
f/ advantages of standardization. 









LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA « PHILADELPHMA ¢ BOSTON * CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C. « Plant: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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frame problem.” To amplify: I do not object 
in any way to the concept or the use of space 
frame but, rather, to the misuse of the word 
itself. 
Paut WEIDLINGER, consulting engineer 
New York, N.Y. 


CURIOSITY ONLY 


Forum: 

Your article, “Moscow’s Eight New Wool- 
worth Buildings,” (AF, March ’54) is of gen- 
eral curious interest, but of no value whatso- 
ever from a technical point of view. It does 
reassure my faith in “us” and the way we do 
things. 

The article probably has served its purpose 
in jolting us into a realization of our own 
technical abilities and pointing up the fallacy 
of Communism. 

James M. Hunter, architect 
Boulder, Col. 


ENGINEERS AND WELDING 


Forum: 

Man’s material progress depends on how well 
and how economically in time and money he 
can join things together. This has been true 
since the dawn of history and especially true 
since the steel age began. 

For over 40 years, arc welding has been a 
big factor in building the modern equipment 
used by man in every walk of life. However, 
progress is now being held back by limitations 
placed around the welding process by various 
codes, rules and regulations which are unduly 
severe. 

With modern arc-welding equipment and 
electrodes, and with proper technique, it is al- 
most impossible to make a weld which will 
be weaker than a riveted joint. 

Every day we see riveted joints which are 


made tight by caulking. This is a standard 


accepted process. The resulting undercut fs 
enormous yet a welding undercut that is al- 
most infinifesimal in comparison is frequently 
made the reason for rejecting welds. 

The contour of the deposit of the weld is 
a matter of close inspection but no one ex- 
amines the contour of any rivet or the hole it 
may only partially fill. 

Over the 40 years since arc welding has 
been in commercial existence, it has consis- 
tently done a more reliable job than rivets or 
castings. In spite of this experience, the engi- 
neering profession continuously requires these 
excessive and uneconomic tests and require- 
ments. 

This continued suspicion of the engineering 
profession toward welding, in spite of its en- 
viable record, does not reflect credit on the 
profession. 

J. F. Lincoun, president 
The Lincoln Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Rejects Summer Sun — 


Other materials which transmit north light and low 
winter sun also transmit high percentages of light = 
during the hot, summer months. Toplite rejects > 
the direct light and heat from the hot, summer a a 
sun, but transmits much of the cool, north light. - 


spot them where ay 
you need daylight 


You can use Toplite to bring daylight in wherever 
it is needed without increasing cubage. Use a 
Toplite Panel as you do a lighting fixture. They 
may be installed in continuous strip, pattern, or in 


individual panels. 





YOPLITE ROOF PANELS permit daylighting 
of all building areas regardless of location 
or distance from exterior walls. 


TOPLITE PANELS are flat, 
lay close to the roof and allow the architect 
complete freedom in exterior design. 




















TOPLITE ROOF PANELS 
AN (i) PRODUCT 
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With Kinnear Rolling Doors, all 
overhead space remains clear for 
hoist, crane or conveyor equipment or 
other superstructure. No floor or wall 
space is lost inside or outside of 
Kinnear Rolling Doors because they 
open straight upward. Light from 
overhead fixtures is never obstructed. 


Kinnear Rolling Doors coil com- 
pactly, directly over the door lintel. 
Edges of the steel curtain are securely 
anchored in tracks from floor to lin- 
tel, insuring secure closure and extra 
protection against fire, intrusion and 
the elements, Kinnear’s smooth up- 
ward action assures easy manual lift, 
chain or crank operation, and is ideal 
for time-saving electric control, using 
Kinnear Motor Operators with push- 
buttons at any number of convenient 
— Kinnear Roiling Doors are 

uilt any size . . . easily installed in 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


AGAINST THE ELEMENTS 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are heavily 
galvanized (1.25 oz. of zinc per sq. 
foot, as per ASTM standards) to pro- 
vide a long-lasting weather-resistant 
surface. In addition Kinnear Paint 
Bond, a special phosphate application, 
provides for easy, thorough paint cov- 
erage and lasting paint adhesion. 
Records show that many Kinnear 
Rolling Doors have been in continuous 
service for 20, 30 and 40 years. 


old or new buildings. Write today 
for full details. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


ROLLING DOORS 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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H-BOMB AND CITY PLANNING 
Forum: 


. . . There exists a great temptation for 
city planners to use the hysteria and fear of 
total destruction to bring about a much de- 
sired dispersal of choking congestion we all 
experience in growing cities (AF, June °54, 
p. 39). Although I believe in organized dis- 
persal, especially in a satellite pattern, I be- 
lieve that any such movement undertaken in 
fear will result in failure to serve human pur- 
poses satisfactorily. There is no escape from 
this terror except in our hearts, 

I believe in cities and the great conveni- 
ences they offer. I believe they can be im- 
measurably improved. On the other hand, it. 
would be shortsighted to believe that a great 
military weapon like the H-bomb will not 
affect the future development of cities. That 
is, if you can call a great cluster of humanity, 
living and working most of their lives below 
ground, a city. This will happen and is 
already on the way. The entire history of city 
planning is the history of storable food and 
ever-changing weapons. Cities will change as 
a result of these most recent developments, 
but I am opposed to the policy of advocating 
a desirable constructive end because of a 
destructive reason, no matter how compelling. 
As technicians, we stand ready to serve the 
best ends of humanity as they are demanded 
by the times and we shall not fail in our 
purpose. 

Rosert E. ALEXANDER, architect 
American Society of Planning Officials 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 


... The threat of the bomb will leave us 
unmoved from our present programs. The 
use of the bomb will move many of us. I’m 
unprepared to say where I'll move but I’m 
certain it won’t be toward further concentra- 
tion. 

R. Fortier, director 
Toledo-Lucas County Plan Commissions 
Toledo, Ohio 


Forum: 


. . . The H-bomb is so devasting that it not 
only renders dispersal of cities futile but it 
renders discussion of city planning, all other 
forms of physical planning and cultural de- 
velopment, and indeed the future of civiliza- 
tion futile. . . . Once we eliminate the possi- 
bility of the use of the H-bomb, we can then 
return to discussion of our urban problems. 
These will not necessarily be solved either by 
dispersion or concentration. It is rather a 
question of how we combine dispersion and 
concentration—which elements or parts of 
the city are dispersed or concentrated and just 
how it is done. Both forces are operating in 
our cities now in a more or less uncontrolled 
way. The result is the destruction of both the 
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CEILING MOUNTED Type BT Cabinet, connected to duct with BLANKETING OPENING DOORS with a curtain of heated air, 


inlet at floor level, replaced a bulky, unattractive cast iron Modine Type FE Cabinet Unit protects customers and em- 
radiator that formerly was located below show window. ployees of this supermarket from the coldest wintry blasts. 





RECESSED IN THE WALL and blending unobtrusively with the HARD-TO-HEAT CHURCHES offer no problems for Modine 
modern decor, a Modine Type BF Cabinet Unit provides Cabinet Units. Here cold air, drawn into opening in bottom 
economical heating, requires almost no floor space. of unit, is heated and discharged through wall grille. 


SEE YOUR HEATING JOB HERE? 


Then Modine Cabinet Units are your low-cost answer! 


ES, for the steam and hot water heating applications wee ne 
pictured above — and hundreds of others —versatile 
Modine Cabinet Units provide economical comfort. 
Quiet blower fans assure positive yet gentle circulation 
ot heated air. Some models have provision for cooling 
with chilled water. Piease send me immediately a free 
What’s more, Cabinet Units’ attractive appearance— = - seme ve 
plus their ability to replace at least two or three cast 
iron radiators—makes them ideal for new construction 
or modernization. If you've a difficult heating problem, Name 
get all the facts about Cabinet Units from the Modine 
representative listed in your classified phone book. Or 





‘MODINE MEG. CO. 
1507 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 





; ‘ FCG = jn0ocsss oceis<giencovedélensshctiabndeaibacscdiee adie atid lata eves 
mail the handy coupon at the right. 
2 RBGONS . .......sccecseieinssecrappessctotuctbins copbnapuamasnesabisonnistatbesainmnid vobaat 
OE EE St CEM BD cevenccs NUNS si sisspiuadiascenats babaie ee 
C-1234 
CABINET UNITS 
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MR. MERLE C. KELCE, of the Sunlight Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo. says they specified Kaiser Alu- 
minum corrugated industrial sheet for their Lynnville, Indiana plant (above) because, in his words: 


il 
Aluminum sheet 

r/ 
ave us best value — 


“ALUMINUM SHEET was an obvious choice for 
our Lynnville plant,” says Mr. Kelce, “because 
it was lower in cost than any other building ma- 
terial offering so many advantages. 


“The corrosion resistance of Kaiser Alumi- 
num sheet was a big plus, because the plant is 
subjected to corrosive fumes and gases. And of 
course, aluminum sheet is so strong and durable 
it will last many years without maintenance of 
any kind.” 


Not only does Kaiser Aluminum Industrial 


Roofing and Siding give extra value at low cost, 
it provides immediate savings. Its light weight 
means reduced transportation, handling and 
erection. In addition, it often requires a lighter, 
less-expensive under-structure. 


For A.I.A. File and complete information con- 
tact any Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in 
your telephone directory. Or write Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Sales, Inc. General Sales 
Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, IIl.; Execu- 
tive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, Calif. 





Get ali these advantages with Kaiser Aluminum Corrugated Sheet 


Light Weight — Reduces transportation costs. So easy to handle that construction is faster, lower in cost. 
Often permits the use of lighter, less expensive framing. 


Strong — The increased depth (7”) of the corrugations of Kaiser Aluminum Roofing provides greater load 
carrying capacities over the longer spans required in modern industrial construction. 


Corrosion Resistance — High resistance to most industrial fumes. Can’t streak with red rust stains. Main- 


tains its attractive appearance indefinitely. 


Low Maintenance — Never needs painting. Resists heavy winds and hail. 


Cooler, Brighter Interiors —By reflecting hot sun rays, aluminum keeps interiors as much as 15° cooler. 
Aluminum’s high reflectivity insures extra interior light. 


Low Cost— Provides a combination of advantages not available in other materials at any price. 
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city and the country around it insofar as 
visual quality and real livability are con- 
cerned. 

The only way to solve this will be a 
thoroughgoing and realistic city planning 
process which thinks in terms of final physical 
results as well as in terms of traffic and land- 
use patterns. Either one of these without the 
other is proving irrelevant to our community 
problems. 

GarrETT Eckso 

Eckbo, Royston & Williams, 
planning consultants 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 

I doubt that anyone knows the answer as 
yet and I hope that answer may be better de- 
fensive developments or, still better, that the 
answer will be in the souls of men. 

S. Hersert Hare 
Hare & Hare, city planners 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Forum: 

Now that we know half the world’s popula- 
tion can be destroyed by the explosion of a 
cobalt bomb, the question of where people 
are at the time of a big bang becomes aca- 
demic. But the question of urban dispersal 
is not academic. The trend is outward—for 
industry, commerce and living—and the re- 
sult is a new type of city—the regional city, 
in which the central districts are forming 10 
to 25 mi. out from the old center. We refuse 
to recognize this fact and still apply small- 
town thinking to our new big-town problem. 
Metropolitan and regional planning is the 
answer; we need a whole new set of tools: 
regional zoning, regional taxation, regional 
highway and park systems and regional gov- 
ernment. We won’t get them without regional 
thinking or while architectural leaders like 
Frank Lloyd Wright keep telling us “even 
the small town is too large.” 

There is no need for the existing downtown 
commercial centers of our present cities to 
deteriorate in the process, although they are 
threatened. Competition from farther out will 
be a spur to urban improvement in the older 
areas. But they will have to be made far more 
attractive than they now are, as well as more 
convenient. When will the merchants and 
bankers realize that architecture and civic de- 
sign—really splendid architecture and imagi- 
native civic design—are the answer to their 
problem? 

CHRISTOPHER TUNNARD, director 
Graduate Program in City Planning 
Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


Forum: 

. . . The H-bomb’s threat only underlines 
the necessity of doing something about our 
cities. Communities are primarily to aid com- 


munications but modern communications 
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Trucks and trailers will never get stuck 
in this dock approach. 





All-weather access assured by snow 
melting at warehouse ramp. 





Snow will never block the truck 
approach to this mill. 


Transportation slowdowns, caused by snow or 
ice at loading and receiving docks, in road or drive- 
way approaches, on private tracks and spurs, are 
costly penalties to pay when modern snow melting 
systems are available. 


The constant, uninterrupted flow of both raw ma- 
terials and finished products im and owt of plants, 
warehouses and other business buildings is as vital 
to the nation’s commerce as production and manu- 
facturing itself! 

So, where hazardous weather may be expected 
even occasionally, steel pipe snow melting systems 
provide practical insurance . . . while in areas where 
snow and ice may be every-winter plagues, snow 


—- Leel Rye 
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Snow Melting helps industry 


move what it makes! 





melting stops delay at the approaches dead-in- 
its-tracks! 


You would expect, and rightly so, that steel pipe 
is the favored heat transmission medium for these 
industrial and commercial snow melting installa- 
tions. For steel pipe has been the faithful stand-by 
of industry for more than 60 years . . . for plumbing, 
heating, fire sprinkler systems, power, steam and 
air transmission, and a host of mechanical uses. 
Once again industry turns to this economical and 
durable product for the panels, coils and runs of 
its snow melting installations. 


Yes, for snow melting, steel pipe is first choice, the 
most widely used pipe in the world! 


Send for new, free 32 page color booklet "Steel Pipe Snow Melting and Ice Removal Systems”, 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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THE QUALITY 
FIBER GLASS PANEL 


is lighter than aluminum 
--. yet stronger than steel! 


Pound for pound, this reinforced polyester 
has a higher strength-weight ratio than any 
other type of material. 

Sturdalite is threaded through with myriad 
glass fibers which not only impart strength 
but, in addition, act as thousands of tiny 
prisms ... each refracting light at a differ- 
ent angle. Thus, instead of transmitting only 
the light which plays directly upon it, 
Sturdalite takes light from all angles and 
turns it into soft, usable light within. 
Even in the indirect rays of early morn- 
ing and late evening, Sturdalite appears 
almost luminous. 

Sturdalite has proven all but indispensable 
for plant skylights and other daylighting 
uses. In residential construction, Sturdalite 
is of great value wherever daylight, shelter, 
privacy and safety are musts. 

Sturdalite is available in a wide range of 
colors and sizes, either flat or corrugated. 
A sample will convince you that Sturdalite 
is the finest product of its kind that can be 
produced today. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5205 Post Oak Road - Houston, Texas 








see our catalog in 





ARCHITECTURAL 
FILE 





or write for copy 





Exclusive! Sturdalite SEAL STRIP— 
weathertight aluminum molding 
neatly joins butting sheets of Sturda- 
lite without lapping. Ask 


4822 for information. 
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make it unnecessary for us to preserve the 
existing concentrations which are the prod- 
ucts of an earlier age. . 

Modern technology indicates that small 
communities scattered over the countryside 
will be economically feasible, socially de- 
sirable and will preserve our heritage from 
the past and enhance our contributions to 
the future. Just as our cities have adapted 
themselves to the demands of the past so they 
may, by careful planning, adapt to the needs 
of the present and future. High population 
densities are uneconomic and do not repre- 
sent the best environment for our people. 
Even without the threat of nuclear bombs, our 
cities require attention to restore a sound eco- 
logy for future generations. 

PAUL VAN T. HEDDEN 
Planning, zoning and municipal consultant 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Forum: 


. . » We recommend planned decentraliza- 
tion, preserving the benefits of cities and 
breathing new life into congested and out- 
moded central areas by encouraging the de- 
velopment of satellite cities and green bel!~ 

Joun A. Parker, department head 
Department of City and Regional Planning 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Forum: 


. . . What practical difference do we find 
in the end result if'a city is destroyed by a 
bomb, or whether a city is decimated as a 
result of the intentional acts of its in- 
habitants in their efforts to escape the 
bombs? 

... The Frankensteins in the physical 
field of atomic and nuclear energy, so far as 
their effect upon civilization is concerned, do 
not equal the chain reaction which they initi- 
ate in the mental field of panic and hysteria. 
It would seem that the destruction of reason 
is our greatest hazard. So long as we still 
possess reason we can employ it to evaluate 
the realities and in the doing of which we 
discover that the A-bomb is but one hazard, 
the H-bomb is another, dispersed radioactive 
materials such as cobalt is even worse and, 
while we are enjoying the experience of night- 
mares, let us add germ warfare and nerve- 
paralyzing gas. We don’t stop eating today 
because we may die tomorrow, and there 
seems little reason to refrain from increasing 
our knowledge of the art of living and per- 
fecting the technological and mechanical aids 
to living by building ever better cities that 
shall multiply the advantages of those factors 
that brought cities into existence in the first 
instance. .. . 

The practical, the intelligent, the realistic 
thing to do is to continue in our endeavor to 
learn why gregarious humans congregate in 
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new headquarters building 


features PITTSBURGH GLASS 








THIS NEW, MODERN building of the Utica Mutual Insurance Company is glazed with 
approximately 400 large Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass Twindow units—“the windows 
with built-in insulation”—for maximum efficiency, good employee morale and adequate 
lighting. The high insulating value of Twindow reduces the load on the air conditioning 
and heating system. Among the other Pittsburgh products utilized in this building are 
Polished Plate Glass interior partitions and doors, Pittsburgh Doorways, Mirrors, Pittco 
De Luxe Metal, Gunmetal Carrara Structural Glass for the reception desk. Architects 
and Engineers: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Illinois. 


Design it better with 


Httsburgh (4lass 


Your Sweet's Catalog File contains detailed information on all Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company products...Sections 7a, 13e, 15b, 16b, 21. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


PIT.TSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPARE” 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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New fluorescent lighting fixturet 
has built-in sound-conditioning 
system . . . easily installed! 


Now Sylvania introduces SONO-LUME 
. » » @ new concept of sight and sound 
control! 


Basically, Sono-Lume is an attractive 
fluorescent fixture incorporating princi- 
ples worked out by Sylvania engineers. 


The perforated wings on each side of 
Sono-Lume fixtures are backed with 
glass fiber batting. This element has the 
excellent noise reduction coefficient of 
0.85. Thus the fixture serves a double 











SVYLVAMIA ANNOUNCES— 





The Fixture which Controls Sight and Sound! 


purpose: (1) It provides high levels of 
clear, soft, all-over illumination for com- 
fortable seeing. (2) It holds unnecessary 
noise to low levels for comfortable hear- 
ing. 

Saves modernization costs! Sylvania 
Sono-Lume fixtures can be readily in- 
stalled in any office, conference or con- 
sultation room. In instances where 
sound-proofing and better lighting are 
separate projects, this new combination 
fixture keeps costs well within modest 
budgets. A note on your letter-head will 
bring you detailed information. Simply 
address Dept. 4X-1207, at Sylvania. 


*Sylvania Trade Mark 
tPatent Pending 





“ wip, 
ot vi 


LIGHTING 
CONTRACTOR 


. SYLVANIA 


"es 3¥® 


Look for this emblem— 
your guide toa 
Qualified Lighting 
Contractor. 


*SYLVANIA* 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING +» RADIO + ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 
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cities, and what makes for good cities, and 
then proceed to make them better than ever. 
Gorpon WHITNALL 
Gordon Whitnall & Associates, 
consultants in planning and government 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 

. Most analyses of urban problems in- 
dicate that further decentralization of urban 
centers is desirable for improvement of 
normal city functioning and for attainment 
of sociologically acceptable living patterns. . . . 

If vulnerability to bombing attack is to be 
the principal determinant of our urben pat- 
tern, then logic would require the maximum 
of dispersion, regardless of whether the ra- 
dius of complete devastation is 3 mi. or 
30, since such dispersion reduces to the theo- 
retical minimum both the attractiveness of 
targets and -the magnitude of potential de- 
struction. 

It must be emphasized that neither plan- 
ners nor, apparently, defense experts, know in 
what specific ways urban vulnerability may 
or should influence future urban patterns. At 
present neither the government nor other 
auspices are sponsoring any significant re- 
search into these problems (except perhaps 
for some classified research unavailable to 
planners and formulators of local policy). If 
the answers to such questions are important 
then there is great need for basic research in 
this field. 

Rotanp B. GREELEY 

Department of City and Regional Planning 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 

... By no stretch of the imagination 
could the essential vulnerability of this coun- 
try to atomic attack be materially reduced 
even by decades of the most concentrated 
effort. The physical task alone is too great.... 

Transformation of our present 40 major 
target areas into several hundred lesser ones 
would surely put a heavy strain on the enemy. 
Making the plans for some such dispersal of 
targets would not be too difficut. Paper indi- 
cation of the five great metropolitan areas 
broken into 50 or 100 safely separated 
entities, for instance, would be quite simple, 
but what could be more of an ivory-tower 
exercise in futility? 

Most planners, of course, would love the 
job of making plans for the reasonable dis- 
persal or decentralization of people and in- 
dustry. Many have long felt that there is no 
good social or economic sense in piling a 
fifth of the nation’s population and a quarter 
of its business in five great cities. They are 
convinced with much reason that the cultural 
and economic life of the country would be 
better served, and that many of its problems 
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ant of this civilization, likely to remain as long | The Edwards program instrument is 
,in @ . as this civilization survives. powered by the same heavy duty Tele- 
This concrete stage at the Carter Barron a ey ann motored movement used in the 
USSE clock systems. 
Amphitheater, Washington, D. C., had | New Hope, Pa. 
=e cracked in numerous places permitting | ERRATA 
water to leak into the rooms below. To Ficitiie: 
correct this, the entire stage, consisting I find your journal a particularly fine pub- | 
lication, but you have made an incorrect ac- | 
tion of 11,600 square feet, was resurfaced knowledgment for the design of the British 
pun- with SURCO % inch thick. A coating Dome of Discovery. I was the architect for | 
iced this dome, and Messrs. Freeman Fox & Part- | 
of SURCO waterproofed the concrete : ‘ ’ 
ated P ners were the consulting engineers. The main 
ae and provided a tough, yet resilient, engineering contractors were Messrs. Horse- 
ajor surface to the stage. ley Bridge & Thomas Piggott to whom Messrs. 
ones S. M. D. acted as subcontractors. TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 
oan Deterioration of concrete in most types Rap Tusss, architect Edwards Fire Alarm Systems are 
I of : hat SURCO London, England chosen by leading architects to protect 
ndi- of structures is a problem that America’s schools, hospitals and im- 
reas can stop fast and economically. @ The mosaic in the Basilica of St. Vitale in portant buildings. Write for Bulletin 
ated ; "Spee Ravenna shown on p. 133 of the June Forum is, on Fire Alarm Systems. 
iple, of course, a sixth-century work of art, not a six- 
ywel @ Write today for further information teenth-century masterpiece as the caption errone- 3 
ae-ean Sereat’s Vilas ously indicated.—ep. E 
EDWARDS 
the @ The San Pedro community hotel (AF, May ’54) irae 
dis- is the design of the firm of Richard J. Neutra and protects. ‘ everywhere! 
| in- f el Robert E. Alexander, not the work of Mr. Neutra 
s no ISURCO. alone.—D, 
ig a | os Fl @ In reporting the Hartford Park housing project 
arter a” at Providence, R. I. (AF, Feb. 54, p. 164), Forum 
’ are pee Ke , failed to credit Consulting Engineer Arthur 
ural Surface Coatings, Inc. Mather Jr. for the design of the heating system 
i be 110 Pear St., S.E.. (developed by the C. A. Dunham Co.) and the 
eane - ATLANTA, GEORGIA project’s plumbing, water supply and drainage 
" system.—ED. 
p. 87 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN MODERN DESIGN 


TO KEEP SCHOOL BOARDS HAPPY 


We’re talking about modern electrical practices that com- 
plement modern design and directly effect a majority of 
the functions a building must perform. 
We're talking about the kind of controlled lighting and 
power facilities it takes to provide: 
completely adequate and dependable power for the 
many electrically operated building services; 
safe, positive power control through modern, auto- 
matic protective devices ; 
electrical flexibility to meet future expansion pro- 
grams easily and economically. 
Those are things modern electrical practices mean. Cer- 


tainly, they are an integral part of the building that should 


be weighed heavily in the study stage and developed as a 
part of your design planning. 

If carried out properly, this objective is automatically 
realized: You have matched the electrical facilities to the 
standards you’ve set for design. And, you'll be giving the 
school board a better building—one that provides for the 
maximum comfort, safety and well-being of its students. 

A call to your nearby Westinghouse Office will bring a 
construction application engineer ready to help you inte- 
grate modern electrical practices into your next school 
design. Get in touch with him during the study stage. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 3 Gateway Center, 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


DP-5005-A 


you can BE SURE...1 irs 


Westinghouse 
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NEWS 
EVENTS 
LETTERS—city planning and the hydrogen bomb 


HEATHCOTE—-PIONEERING SCHOOL 
A major milestone in schoolhouse design by Architects Perkins 
& Will—Heathcote Elementary School in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


HEXAGONAL CONFERENCE ROOMS 
Seminar building at Aspen, Col. has two round rooms for round 
table discussions. Designers: Herbert Bayer and Fritz Benedict. 


SELF-SUPPORTING HOSPITAL 
Kaiser Foundation Medical Center in Walnut Creek, Calif. is 
designed for patient self-help and simplified nursing by Archi- 
tect Clarence Mayhew, 

NEWS—AIA CONVENTION REPORT 
A candid account of the architects’ meeting in Boston. 


THE CHANGING PHILOSOPHY OF ARCHITECTURE 
Excerpts from the remarks of Architect Paul Rudolph at the 
AIA convention’s most successful seminar. 


PUERTO RICO’S ARCHITECTURE 
The best of it is by Architect Henry Klumb. 


KITIMAT 
Industry builds the first complete new town in North America. 
The nucleus: Aluminum Company of Canada’s new plant in 
British Columbia. 


MODERN MONASTERY 


Preview of the designs for St. John’s Abbey in Minnesota by 
Architect Marcel Breuer. 


STONE IN TODAY'S BUILDING 


Industry experts discuss how to use the oldest building ma- 
terial in the newest buildings. 


BUILDING ENGINEERING 
Prestressing for structural steel. . . . Prefabricated corcrete 
bents for one-story clerestory construction. ... Glareless light- 
ing for ‘‘one-way”’ rooms... . Cylindrical buildings with cyiin- 
drical cores for the atomic age... . Welded frames and stain- 
less steel curtain walls for school construction. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Prefabricated library cubicles. ... Groined vault ductwork for 
radiant-heated floors. . . . Factory-made arch sections for 
frameless buildings, . . . and nine other new items on the sup- 
pliers’ shelves. 


DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 
Technical information on the specifications of fire-extinguishing 
equipment and its storage. 


FOR ARCHITECTS ONLY 
Small talk on big subjects. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


MONTH 

Olivetti’s Fifth Ave. showroom 
—the first detailed presentation 
of this new kind of store pre- 
pared in collaboration with the 
owner and architect. 


Heathcote Elementary School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Perkins & Witl, architects. 
Photo: Hedrich-Blessing 


j 


Osea Stolier 





School spreads over hilltop, is never seen all at once. High auditorium is most prominent element 


HEATHCOTE: A PIONEERING SCHOOL IN 


Photos: (below) Lire—Walter Sanders; (abuve & top upp. p.) Hedrich- Bresson 


Aerial view shows rear with kindergarten unit at far left, three other dispersed ciassroom clusters 


“ 
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Classroom units burgeon like separate little schools at ends of ramped corridors 


“PLAN AND ATMOSPHERE like the famous 1941 Crow Island school by 


the same architects, it is a reference point in school design 


PERKINS & WILL, architects and engineers 
BOLT, BERANEK & NEWMAN, acoustics consultants 
ARTHUR D. STOLLE-DELVAL CORP., general contractor 





Fox Meadow school was 1928 version of the “last 
word”’ in elementary school facilities. Comparison 
with Heathcote (see text, right) shows modern 
gains in construction economy, facilities. Rossiter 
& Muller, architects. 
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When Forum previewed this school in Oct. ’52 it posed the question, “Will 
Heathcote be a maverick or a bellwether?” and expressed the hope that it 
marked a trend toward more humanistic and psychological values in schools. 

By this time it is plain that Heathcote was not a freak but a forecast. 
Perkins & Will had the advantage here (as at Crow Island in Winnetka, III.) 
of building for a prosperous community with a tradition of generosity toward 
its public schools. But Heathcote’s principal features, separate classroom 
clusters with little-schoolhouse atmosphere, have already proved feasible for 
many an economy school (AF, Oct. ’53, March °54). 

Because Heathcote throughout is so careful a translation of educational 
theory into architecture, many other features — such as its treatment of the 
administrative suite or its children’s auditorium for instance—promise 
to become reference points. And one of Heathcote’s greatest values is its 
rich and happy use of details that children find fun. 

Like taxpayers anywhere, Scarsdale’s Citizens’ Committee was suspicious 
about the cost of the town’s new, unfamiliar-looking school plan, asked that 
it be compared with the cost of a good traditional.building. A comparison 
was at hand: Scarsdale’s Fox Meadow school (photo left), built in 1928 for 
about the same number of pupils as Heathcote. In 1928 Fox Meadow was 
the last word in school facilities, but its kindergartens, shop, music room, 
library and auditorium-gym are substandard by today’s standards. 

Heathcote, in which these defects are corrected, had a construction cost 
of $1,094,821 (area 57,744 sq. ft.). Contractor’s estimate for reproducing 
Fox Meadow as it stands (area 43,732 sq. ft.) is $965,000, or with the same 
area as Heathcote, $1,274,410. Heathcote: $18.95 per sq. ft.; Fox Meadow: 
$22.07. Even with the same areas, Fox Meadow could not come up to Heath- 
cote in educational space; Fox Meadow uses 19,434 sq. ft. for circulation, 
boiler, etc.; larger Heathcote uses 15,534 sq. ft. Circulation alone in “com- 
pact” Fox Meadow takes 26% of area, in “rambling” Heathcote, 20.5%. 
Heathcote’s core will also support eight more future classrooms. 

These comparisons reflect what has happened to school building generally: 
structural economy and space efficiency give taxpayers more for their com- 
parative school dollar today. Like most good things, Heathcote not only 
offers a contribution; it is also very much the beneficiary of this generation’s 
collective store of new contributions to structure, planning and mechanics. 
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HEATHCOTE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Scarsdaie, N.Y.414 classrooms. 
4 350 pupils. 


Features: hexagon-shaped clilass- 
rooms with natural light on 
four sides. A Central activities 
hall for each 4-classroom unit. 
A Active piay hall for kinder- 
gartens. A Modified theater-in- 
the-round auditorium. A Com- 
plete special-activities suite. 
4 Comfortable, cheerful library 


with fireplace, sprawl nook. 


& Junior gym. A Romantic, 
rambling plan fitting hilltop 
contours. 


Construction: slab on grade. A Ex- 
terior walls, masonry with face 
brick exterior, brick or block 
interior; block partitions. 
4 Claséroom roof framing, lam- 
inated wood trusses on lam- 
inated beams supported by brick 
piers. A Central block framing, 
stee! pipe columns and _ steel 
trusses or bar joists; steel bents 
in playroom. A Corridor mul- 
lions bent at top to form roof 
members. A _ Circulating hot- 
water heat. 


' Costs: construction, $1,094,821 ex- 


clud. architect’s fee of $63,685. 
A $18.95 per sq. ft. 
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PRIMARY 
CLASSROOMS 


Heathcote’s 


Plan is clear-cut expression of three-fold em- 
phasis: 1) on the child as an individual; 2) on 
the classroom family; 3) on the school com- 
munity. Hexagonal classroom shape facilitates 
both dispersal of small 
gathering 


learning groups, and 
in unified classroom circle; cluster- 
unit halls provide both special-project nooks and 
class theater or exercise space. Focus of whole- 
school activities is the auditorium, specifically 
designed for elementary school needs with large, 
three-part stage; short sight lines; excellent 
acoustics for small, possibly timid voices; shal- 
low, semicircular seating for intimacy. Arts and 
crafts, shop and music rooms are related to 
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PRIMARY 
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TOOL 
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plan is a zoned core 


auditorium, are scene of preparations for school 
shows. Outdoor court is also used as informal 
theater. Playroom and library are secondary 
centers of school community life. Meeting room, 
court and auditorium are much used by neigh- 
borhood and PTA. Office suite is called ‘‘service 
wing’”’ rather than administration, because here 
children get services such as health care, reme- 
dial teaching, tests; fascinating knickknack 
displays and low benches make suite definitely 
children’s part of school. Emphasis on home 
shows in plan too; lunchroom is lacking because 
it is school policy for children to return to their 
homes at midday. 
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Corridors between clusters and main school are cheerful promenade with attraction of see-the-world-in-different-colors 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


surrounded by little schoolhouses 


Full glazing of each classroom faces 
foliage. Sun control is provided by 
overhangs and tree planting but 
plan deliberately gives each class- 
room some sun each day for sani- 
tary and psychological benefits. 
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/PIONEERING SCHOOL 
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Kindergarten unit has two classrooms, big activities hall and own playground and digging space 


Photos: Hedrich-Blessing 


Heathcote’s nucleus is 
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Central hall in four-classroom 
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Typical classroom has ceilings sloping upward to emphasize openness of glazed sides, coziness of low interior side 


a cluster commons surrounded by classrooms 


Prow dramatizes indoor-outdoor relationship Interior end of classroom has wall teaching aids Open end has long display and seating shelf 


Cluster nesties into landscape 








Heathcote’s special rooms are not scaled-down 


Library, viewed from low fireplace end 


versions of high school but freshly designed for little children 


Photos: (hot, opn. p.) Lare—W alter Sanders; (others) Hedrich-Blessing 


Auditorium stage can have three scenes set up simultaneously, one in large center portion, 
one in 9 opening to each side. Ceiling is finished in acoustic and hard plaster. Capacity: 420. 
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Shop and arts rooms share glazed partition 


Playroom is framed with rigid steel bents painted bright coral. Tem- 
pered glass windows absorb knocks, have proved safe. Emphasis is on 
sports participation so resting benches are only seating. 


Interior court provides romantic setting for special programs, outdoor, 


study or rock climbing, is also good-weather adjunct of meeting room. 
































Projecting block in wali cast lively shadow pattern which changes each hour of day 


HEXAGONAL SEMINAR BUILDING 


—inside is a new kind of conference room 


LOCATION: Aspen, Col. 

HERBERT BAYER and FRITZ BENEDICT, designers 
MILO S. KETCHUM, structural engineer 

FRANCIS STARK, mechanical engineer 


“The phrase ‘round table’ must be given physical reality if its 
intellectual significance is to be realized. For a group of per- 
sons to be able to talk with, not just at, each other, they must 
somehow confront one another in as nearly a face-to-face manner 
Mural scratched through layer of light stucco on dark gray stucco as possible.” Thus Mortimer J. Adler, a cogductor of seminars at 


(egraMito technique) has no title, but suggests undulating movement Aspen Institute, explains the two hexagonal meeting rooms in this 
of mountains and valleys to some observers. Says Bayer: ‘‘As long as 


little building. 
it stimulates imagination and thinking, it serves its purpose.’’ - 


These rooms have other helpful details worth noting for anyone 
interested in the design of conference rooms: > Perforated pressed 
wood wall finishes improve the rooms’ acoustics and double as 
exhibition surface. > Transomlike windows screen out the beau- 
tiful but disturbing surroundings, yet admit adequate daylight and 
a limited view (the building is air conditioned, thus needs no natu- 
ral ventilation). > Electric lighting is effective yet economical— 
exposed fixtures aimed at the ceiling flood the room with indirect 
light while direct spots highlight the central tables, and continuous 
fluorescent fixtures light the walls. 
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Two hexagons are connected by lobby and store rooms. Section (below) shows how three- 
hinged steel arch structure avoids need for interior columns and how radiant-heated 
floor is dished to increase visibilty. Total cost: $52,700, or $14 per sq. ft. 


Photos: Berko 


Large hexagon seats up to 200, has brightly painted ceiling panels (gray-blue, earth red, warm Small hexagon seats 60 to 100, has dark gray 
brown) which contrast with white and dark gray walis. Chair seats are blue. and white ceiling, colored wail paneis. 
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Photos: Phil Fein 






TODAY’S MOST-TALKED-ABOUT HOSPITAL... 
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LOCATION: Walnut Creek, Calif. 

CLARENCE MAYHEW, architect 

C. JEFFERSON SLY, structural engineer 

G. M. SIMONSON, mechanical engineer 

WILLIAM LEE OLDS, interiors 

CALIFORNIA BUILDERS, general contractor 
SIDNEY R. GARFIELD, M.D., functional designer 


and medical consultant 
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for four good reasons: 








Mie 





Domestic, friendly appearance and efficient one-story plan are achieved in spite of hospital’s 94-bed size 


Ss Its architecture is part of its cure (above) 

2. Its corridors are actually long workrooms (p. 110) 

3. Its bedrooms are designed for patient self-help (p. 112) 
4. Its economics make it self-supporting at low rates (p. 114) 


Overhangs on both sides of nursing wings form visitors’ corridors 














THE COR RIDORS put equipment and nurses exactly where they are needed 


This remarkable corridor puts everything a nurse needs for 
patient-care close to the patient, thus keeps the nurse close to 
the patient, too. Medical Director Garfield’s aim was to cut 
down the appalling amount of time nurses ordinarily must 
spend in unproductive, errand-girl work, instead give them 
more time for direct patient care and observation. Statistical 
studies of the efficiency of this corridor and its prototype in the 
Kaiser Los Angeles hospital (AF, July 53) are not yet com- 
plete, but nurses say it saves them six steps out of seven. Phy- 
sicians like it because before they enter a patient’s room they 
have all records, drugs, orders, films and reports in front of 
them. The exterior visitors’ corridors keep the public out of 
the work corridor, 

Each group of eight beds, served by one nurse and her attend- 
ants, has complete nursing equipment. This consists of two 
nurse’s stations (similar except that station A has X-ray viewers 
while station B has pneumatic tubes and intercommunication 
equipment), a drug and kitchen unit C and a utility unit D, a 

Utility unit (designated D on plan, p. 108) has sink, instrument sterilizer, total of four corridor units. The two stations face each other 


bedpan washer and sterilizer, waste can, storage and same receptacles across the corridor, as do the utility and the drug and kitchen 
for bedpans and soiled linen as other units. units (see plan, p. 108). 
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Nurse's station (designated A or B on plan, p. 108) has rec- 
ords, charts, medication, reports for four patients. One nurse 
takes care of two facing stations (eight patients). ‘‘A’’ sta- 
tion has X-ray viewers; ‘‘B’’ station (photo) has intercom- 
munication equipment. 
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Drug and kitchen unit C is eight-bed version of floor pantry, 
also has some clean utility functions. Note bedpan pass- 
through common to all units. On bedroom side, compartment 
door is next to bed; patient’s signal toggle tells nurse to 
empty bedpan. 
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Maternity corridor units have view windows into infants’ pri- 
vate nurseries. Photo shows maternity drug and kitchen unit 


“Ss a 


in foreground, nurse’s station in background. Door between 
corridor and bedroom leads into nursery. 


egpaeomann 
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THE BEDROOMS 











feature outdoor visitor corridors and an array of self-help equipment 


Like the work corridor, patient bedrooms are 
planned to eliminate errand-girl demands on nurses’ 
time, in this case by giving patients able to help 
themselves the wherewithal. Patients are enthusi- 
astic about the scheme; apparently it reduces the 
usual feeling of helplessness, impatience and frus- 
tration at being in bed, and provides a kind of enter- 
tainment. 

Note in particular the basinet drawer that slides 
between the private nursery and the mother’s bed- 
side; this permits the mother to care for the infant 
when she wishes and rest when she wishes, the 
doctor to examine the baby in the mother’s presence, 
and the visiting father to get a good look. When the 
mother pushes the basinet back to the nursery, a 
light signals the nurse to take charge. Baby-care 
supplies are all at hand for the mother. 

Maternity bedrooms are double but general nurs- 
ing rooms are single for greatest flexibility. The 
eight-crib pediatrics unit has maximum visibility 
from room to room, both for nurses’ convenience 
and because the last thing a hospitalized child wants 
is solitude. 





Glass exterior wall slides to open bed- 
room on outdoor visitor corridor. Curtain 
control is beside bed. In good weather, 
patients can be rolled outside. Sliding 
doors are aluminum, ceiling is colored 
acoustic plaster, walls have rubber paint 
finish. Building is reinforced concrete. 
Note the easygoing grace with which 
Architect Mayhew has imbued a neces- 
sarily machinelike plan. 
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General nursing room has fascinating array of practical self-help 
devices. Lower compartment door (at left in photo) contains bedpan; 
upper door has toast and coffeemaker. Call buttons are beside it, radio 
and sink with kot, cold and ice water at right, mirrored cabinet above. 
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i Pediatrics section has four two-crib rooms separated from 
diamond-shaped nursing and utility core by sliding glass 
doors (see also plan, p. 108). Children who are well enough 
come into core to wash, visit and enjoy a change of scene. 
.DING 
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Maternity nursing room backs against nursery: basinet shuttles be- 
tween the two rooms at mother’s option, Visitors other than father must 
look at baby through view window above drawer. Note bottle warmer 
on mother’s bedside cabinet. 
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are based on combined clinic-hospital 


in hospital side yard clinic is convenient to hospital’s medical-core facili- 
ties. Clinic doctors, engaged in group practice, are personal physicians 
of health-plan members. Scheme, knitting doctors’ regular practice with 
hospital, obviates need for usual outpatient clinic. 


The clinic is an efficient circle of doctors’ offices 


Studying the usual clinic patient flow-diagram, Medical Director 
Garfield noted that the traffic pattern was essentially circular: from 
lobby, to waiting, to offices, back to lobby. His idea for a circular 
office pattern was first mocked up in the Kaisers’ living room with 
sofas, chairs and tables. 


Note the small waiting room for the suite to left of the entrance. 
This is for patients returning for repeated, routine shots, leaving 
specimens, or having prescriptions filled—a nice separation of two 
types of traffic. 

The circular waiting-area roof is a spiderweb of steel pipe 
trusses with welded joints, supported at the clerestory by steel pipe 
columns and at the center welded to a 5’-diameter steel ring which 
holds the plastic bubble skylight. 


Costs: Aospital construction, fees, Group I equipment and remod- 
eling 8,500 sq. ft. of existing buildings: $1,326,000; $14,100 per 
bed; $26 per sq. ft. Clinic construction, fees and Group I equip- 
ment: $134,000; $28 per sq. ft. 
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1 care which makes it self-supporting at low, prepaid rates 





Both Walnut Creek hospital and the group-practice clinic are 
completely self-supporting (including amortization of capital 
costs) on an income derived from very reasonable prepaid 
medical-care rates plus some low service fees (depending on the 
type of coverage a member selects). Economies are basic: 


> Both the hospital and the patients’ regular physicians jointly 
use the same medical-core facilities and core personnel, doing 
away with multiplication of equipment and technicians. 


> The usual hospital outpatient clinic is unnecessary; the group- 
practice clinic is the ambulatory patient unit. 


> Drugs and supplies for both hospital and doctors are pur- 
chased in quantity on a rational, planned, over-all basis. 


> Average hospital days per member are relatively low because 
patients need not be hospitalized for diagnostic studies or treat- 
ment that can be more desirably provided on an ambulatory 
basis, and because preventive care (which members use when 





Reception desk and record counter in lobby is patient’s first clinic stop. care & prepaid) cuts down costly, advanced cases of disease. 
Receptionist takes patient’s file from him, sends it to proper clinic nurs- The number of hospital days per health-plan member last year 
ing station by pneumatic tube, directs patient to proper section in circular in the Kaiser Foundation’s northern California division was 
waiting area. Small waiting room at left is for routine calls. 0.56, significantly lower than for Blue Cross membership in the 


same area (0.72). The Kaiser figure is about the same as for 
comparable health-plan memberships in other parts of the US. 

The Foundation hospitals’ occupancy level runs 75 to 90%, a 
relatively high figure, but income is not dependent on high 
occupancy because the health-plan memberships pay the hos- 
pitals a regular, steady income through monthly prepayment 
dues. Members are guaranteed 111 days’ hospital care without 
charge in each calendar year for each illness. 

Walnut Creek members formerly belonged to the Oakland 
Kaiser center. They got their own suburban center when mem- 
bership demanded it. The first Kaiser Foundation medical cen- 
ter was opened in 1942 as a wartime expedient for Kaiser indus- 
trial workers. Today the Foundation has 35 hospitals, medical 
centers, clinics and rehabilitation centers, and a membership 
close to half a million. According to Foundation experience, a 
group of 30 doctors can take care of 30,000 members with a 60- 
bed hospital and clinic constructed for about $1 million. 





How can construction costs be financed? 





Waiting-room patients are seated outside proper nurse’s station. Station When the first Kaiser medical center was built, the only condi- 
with view portes can be seen behind receptionist; another is at far left. tion on which lenders would advance money for hospitals was 
Between, screens separate waiting area from office corridor. Nurses call a guarantee by Henry J. Kaiser. A decade’s demonstration that 
these institutions are sound financial risks changed that. 

For most other group-practice health plans. the problem is 
still very tough. A fairly typical instance is that of an eastern 
group in which the doctors put aside 25% of their earnings 
before taxes, from 1947-’52, amounting to $493,500, half 
their needed capital. Fifteen savings banks and insurance com- 
panies turned down their request for a mortgage covering the 
other half. The Wolverton Bill now before Congress, given 
touch-and-go chances to pass this session, would provide FHA- 
type insurance for such loans. Kaiser thinks this is the answer. 


in patients. Receptionist makes return appointments, answers phone. 


Corridor surrounding waiting area leads to seven consulting offices, 
each with two examination and treatment rooms. View shows cor- 
ridor side of nurse’s station with writing desk, work counter, sink, 
locker, storage, pneumatic tube station. 




















Photos: James Coyne; Nicholas Dean; AIA 


At President’s reception in Tapestry Gallery of Museum of Fine Arts, Sam Lundeen of Los Angeles 
receives hearty handshake from President Clair Ditchy (1!) of Detroit. 


Boston’s shore dinners and 


Boston’s sophisticated but unpretentious 
intellectualism captivated the 86th an- 
nual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects last month. Not duti- 
fully, but for a treat, the delegates flocked 
in the largest numbers to those sessions 


devoted to philosophical discussions of 
AIA Journal Editor Henry H. Sayior of Wash- Colonial expert Lois Lilley Howe of Cambridge, 


, design or architecture’s artistic and cul- 
ington receives from President Ditchy Edward only woman Fellow, receives certificate from 


Cc. Kemper Award as a ‘‘master of words.’”’ Isidor Richmond of Boston. tural facets, 

The tone was set at the very start in a 
At annual dinner 21 were made Feilows in AIA, including (I to r) William Wilson Wurster, Royal witty, provocative keynote address by 
Barry Wills, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe and Marion Sims Wyeth. (For full list, see AF May ’53.) erudite but scintillating Editor Edward 
A. Weeks of The Atlantic Monthly, a New 
Jerseyite turned Bostonian. With a su- 
perb delivery he quipped his hearers 
into hearty laughter and vigorous ap- 
plause at many points. He brought down 
the house when he half-sang, half-recited 
the satirical lyrics for “Design for Liv- 
ing” from a current London revue (p. 
119). 

More seriously, Weeks listed the three 
“sreat charges” or responsibilities he sees 
confronting architects: 1) to design and 
build all the new houses and community 
facilities required by the “inescapable, 
cheerful fact” the nation’s population is 
fast increasing; 2) to solve the problems 
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NEWS 


For the month’s news 
of other industry developments 
see p. 39. 


Despite chiily breezes, hundreds braved outdoor 
theater performace at Castle Hill by Singer-paro- 
dist Tom Lehrer and Cartoonist-lecturer Al Capp. 


Lobster dinner took most delegates to Castle Hill in Ipswich, former estate of Richard T. Crane, Jr. 


A CONVENTION 


Lecturer Capp (center) sat in the audience while 
Lehrer was on stace; in his self-illustrated talk he 
refrained entirely from ribbing architecture. 


colonial heritage share program with profession’s problems 


and 


LDING | 


of decentralization and urban redevelop- 
ment, or “the care and revival of cities,” 
including preservation of certain “beau- 
tiful fragments of our historic past—such 
as Rittenhouse Square and Georgetown,” 
and 3) to assist the large migration 
of industry to the South “to capitalize 
on power and labor, and to be closer 
to raw materials.” 


S.R.O. panel. Highlight of the con- 
vention was a probing symposium of 
“The Changing Philosophy of Archi- 
tecture” that filled to standing room 

y the large Dorothy Quincy audi- 
torium in the new John Hancock In- 
surance Co. building. This started with 
the stimulating paper by 35-year-old 
Paul Rudloph (see p. 120). His older, 
more illustrious colleagues on the panel 
repeated or expanded on many of his 
main points, added their own: 


> Eero Saarinen—“We must constantly 
question the validity of many of our 
practices. Have we gone overboard on 
too big windows, creating too many 
thermoproblems? Is the flat roof really 
the answer to all problems? Might a 
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better relation to sky be achieved by 
other means? These are some of the em- 
barrassing questions we must be allowed 
to ask ourselves without our friends yell- 
ing ‘Benedict Arnold’ or a certain editor 
yelling ‘Friend.’ ” 

> Jose Luis Sert-—“We hear frequent talk 
about modern methods and materials, 
but we rarely discuss good proportions, 
which are also an essential part of archi- 
tecture. When new materials lose their 
novelty and the engineering know-how 
of today is surpassed by that of tomor- 
row, what will remain of the buildings 
that have only those novel factors to rec- 
ommend them, and no other merit?” 

> William Wurster, speaking extempor- 
aneously, stressed the ordinary human 
qualities of architecture by recalling the 
picturesque quality of Japanese laundry 
hung between buildings. 

> Ralph Walker—“Most modern styles 
are but fashion, rather than cultural de- 
velopment. . . . If we are truly interested 
in the historic beginnings of the archi- 
tectural style which now springs up all 
about us, we will admit it is the factory 
and its influence to which we must go, 


To escape cold at ipswich many moved into service 


building, ate from floor and window sill. 


Craftsmanship medal for 1954 was awarded to Maria 
Montoya Martinez of San Ildefonso, N. M., for 


“design and execution of pottery.’’ 
































































Five honor award winners: civic center, Browns- 
ville, Tex. (above) by John P. Wiltshire & J. 
Herschel Fisher, architects (AF, future). 





Santa Monica City College was cited for landscaped 


courts. 





Marsh, Smith & Powell (AF, future). 


Lankenav Hospital, Philadelphia, won praise for 


siting and interiors. 





Vincent G. Kling, architect. 


Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, is up on stilts. 
Curtis & Davis, architects. (AF, April 53.) 





High school and city auditorium, Norman, Okla. 
Perkins & Will; Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Asso- 


ciates. 


Sixth award: a house by Richard Neutra. 


Breakfast session on public relations was 
presided over by Chicago’s John W. Root, 
AIA’s national PR chairman. 





Private critique of design jury selections is 
made by Walter F. Bogner of Harvard (I), 
and Edgar Tafel of New York. 


and that its pioneer designers will be 
found to be engineers and factory man- 
agers, rather than architects.” 


Vanishing tribe? One of the profes- 
sion’s most important long-range prob- 
lems was brought out at a session on 
architectural education. The 1950 ratio 
of 26.5 architects for each 100,000 of 
urban population is one third less than 
in 1910, and the lowest ratio since 1880. 
Unless 20% more students than attended 
last year are enrolled in architectural 
schools each year for the rest of this 
decade, this ratio will shrink even more. 
So reported Prof. Turpin C. Bannister, 
FAIA, department of architecture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as he summarized a 
comprehensive two-volume report just 
released by the special commission of 
the 1949 AIA Houston convention, 
established to study the profession’s vari- 
ous training and registration problems. 

“To its surprise,” Bannister reported, 
“the commission was able to secure few 
trustworthy statistics on the results of 
current [registration] examinations, and 
those obtained indicated such wide varia- 
tions as to cast strong doubt on the relia- 
bility of 
result the commission urged a greater 
effort “to assemble the facts needed to 
determine whether these crucial tests 


present techniqnes.” As a 


In lobby (i to r) F. K. Hummel of Boise, 
Donald Kirby of San Francisco, Herbert 
Millkey, Atlanta, C. E. Silling, Charleston. 





Boston’s mayor, John B. Hynes (1), is wel- 
comed by Convention Chairman Philip D. 


Creer of Providence. 


have any validity or reliability ... [and] 
a study of existing national examining 
agencies in medicine and accounting with 
a view to developing a comparable plan 
for architecture.” 


Ethics code overhauled. At its busi- 
ness sessions the Institute adopted a com- 
pletely revised version of its code of 
ethics or “standards of professional prac- 
tice.” Biggest revision: elimination of 
that portion of mandatory rule No. 7 that 
declared “an architect shall not guaran- 
tee any estimate of construction cost.” 

Mandatory rule No, 2 was completely 
reworded, and no longer specifically for- 
bids “free sketches.” Now it reads: “An 
architect shall not render professional 
services without compensation. He shall 
neither offer nor provide preliminary 
services on a conditional basis prior to 
definite agreement with the client that if 
the contemplated project proceeds, he 
will be employed as its architect.” 

A new mandatory rule (No. 14) says 
“an architect shall conform to the regis- 
tration laws” and “local” professional 
standards wherever he practices. The 
original draft stated that he should “con- 
form forthwith.” But over objections of 
delegates from California and Florida, 
where competition from prospective and 
speculative immigrants plagues all pro- 
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At FORUM reception: Left: Editorial 





Chairman 
Douglas Haskell engages in light discussion with 
George V. Russell of Los Angeles, Herbert Millkey, 


and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe of Chicago. 
Center—Mr. & Mrs. M. S. Wyeth are welcomed 
by Temple H. Buell of Denver. Right—color 


Design panel listens with varying degrees of approval to 


Paul Rudolph of Sarasota (not shown) opening discussion 
of ‘“*The Changing Philosophy of Architecture’’: (1 to r) 


fessions, the convention deleted “forth- 
with” as too difficult to define precisely. 
The convention also received a report 
from a special committee on organiza- 
tion that included recommendations for: 
a 50% reduction in the number of offi- 
cial delegates to national conventions, but 
still at least one delegate for each chap- 
ter; a change in by-laws to limit the 
presidency to one year, but allow re-elec- 
tion after a two-year interim. To become 
effective, however, both proposals still 
would have to be submitted and formally 
approved at another convention. 


Ditchy, Chatelain win. When all the 
Boston convention ballots had _ been 
counted, President Clair W. Ditchy was 
re-elected for his second (customary) 
term, leading John W. Root of Chicago 
by a margin of more than 2 to 1. Leon 
Chatelain Jr. of Washington, D.C. was 
elected treasurer (over Edward L. Wil- 
son of Fort Worth), succeeding Maurice 
J. Sullivan. Other new national officers 
elected without opposition: Earl T. Heit- 
schmidt of Los Angeles, first vice presi- 
dent, and as regional directors, Frank N. 
McNett of Grand Island, Neb., Central 
States; Donald Beach Kirby of San Fran- 
cisco, Sierra-Nevada; Herbert C. Mill- 
key of Atlanta, South Atlantic; and Al- 


bert S. Golemon of Houston, Tex. region. 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 
by Michael Flanders 


We're terribly House & Garden 

At Number Seven B. 

We live in a most amusing mews 
Ever so very contemporary! 

We're terribly House & Garden, 
The money that one spends 

To make a place that won’: disgrace 


Our House & Garden frit ad 


We're terribly House & Garden, 
Now at last we've got the chance, 
The garden’s full of furniture, 


And the house is full of plants! 


lt doesn’t make for comfort 
But it simply has to be, 
You mustn't be left behind the times 


(mustn't be left behind the times). 


Why nof... save those little metal bottletops 
and nail them upside down to the floor 

of your hall? This will give a sensation 

of walking on little metal bottletops, 

turned upside down and nailed 


to the floor. 


With wattle screens, and little lamps, 
and motifs here and there, 

Mobiles in the air, ivy everywhere. 
You mustn't be surprised 

to find a cactus in the chair, 


But we call it home sweet home 


We're terribly House & Garden 
As | think we said before, 

But though Seven B is madly gay 
It wouldn't do for every day— 
We actually LIVE in SEVEN A 


In the house next door! 


é 
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photography is discussed by Brooks Cavin of St. 
Paul, Robert Elkington of St. Louis, Pau! Grotz, 
FORUM's art director, and William Lane. 
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Dean Jose Sert, Eero Saarinen, Ralph Walker, 


William Wurster, and John Harbeson, moderator. 
Rudolph’s remarks appear on p. 120. 





Hospital panel: Richard Adams of Montgomery, 
Frederick Roth (who read paper by Vincent 
Kling of Philadelphia), Dr. Albert Snoke of New 
Haven, Marshall Shaffer of Washington. 





School panel: Charies Gibson of Los Angeles, 
Stanley Sharp of New York, Samuel Homsey of 
Wilmington, John McLeod of Washington. 


Architectural education panel: Prof. Turpin 
Bannister, Illinois U., O’Nei! Ford, San Antonio, 
Dean William Wurster, Calif. U., Carl Feiss, 
Washington, moderator. 
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BY PAUL RUDOLPH 


In his address before the best-attended 
session of AIA’s recent Boston conven- 
tion, an eminent young designer, critic 
and instructor sets a course for his fellow 


architects through the next transition: 


THE CHANGING 
PHILOSOPHY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


The unique element in architecture is, to quote Dudok, “this 
serious and beautiful game of space.” This has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the allotment of so many square feet to this and 
that function, important as that may be, but with the creation of 
living, breathing, dynamic spaces of infinite variety, capable of 
helping man forget something of his troubles. 

Modern architecture’s range of expression is today from A to B. 
We build isolated buildings with no regard to the space between 
them, monotonous and endless streets, too many gold-fish bowls, 
too few caves. We tend to build merely diagrams of buildings. 
The diagram consists of regularly spaced bays, with the long sides 
filled with glass and the end walls filled with some opaque ma- 
terial. If we raise it on a pilotis we might even snare an impor- 
tant prize—as in the recent Ottawa Competition. We need crea- 
tivity as well as unity. 

Modern architecture is tragically lacking in eloquent space 
concepts partially because we are constantly bombarded with 
various specialists in architecture who do not relate their worthy 
findings to the whole: 

> First on the list of specialists are the new functionalists who 
apparently think of architecture as an assemblage of workable 
parts without regard to proportion, scale and composition. The 
masters of the twenties were never functionalists in this sense. 
One does not understand why the sensitive, traditional architect 
who “goes modern”—to use that detestable and revealing phase— 
usually forgets all principles of architecture, which indeed do not 
change. 

> Second, we have the climate controlists with their extreme 
distortions of form in the name of the pseudoscientific and their 
naive contentions about orientation—as if they had discovered 
the compass. 

> Third, we have the structural exhibitionists. Exciting as 
Buckminster Fuller’s domes may be or the latest space frames, 


they are merely a means to an end and not architecture. Of 
course, such devices can be used to produce great architecture. 

> Then we have too many site planners who are concerned only 
with ratios of people to land and “‘how quickly one can get there” 
—never “how to get there.” 

> Most tragic of all, we have Robert Moses, who is forming the 
most important building of the decade, the Coliseum in New York. 

The list of dissectors is endless. 


Facades finished in wallpaper 


Architectural space is related to a room and to a city. The 
characteristic space created in the typical American city is the 
endless street leading “on, on, on” with advertisements shouting 
“stop, stop, stop.” They suggest “I’m a bird in passage,” as 
Gordon Cullen so aptly describes it. We abound in technical 
progress but our cities are incoherent assemblies of structures, 
each crying for as much attention as possible. The alignment of 
buildings alongside our endless streets suggests large rolls of 
wallpaper pasted on. Sometimes the wallpaper appears as if it is 
about to crumple and fall. We need desperately to relearn the art 
of disposing of buildings to create different kinds of space: the 
quiet, enclosed, isolated, shaded space; the hustling, bustling, 
space, pungent with vitality; the paved, dignified, vast, sump- 
tious, even awe-inspiring space; the mysterious space; the transi- 
tion space which defines, separates and yet joins juxtaposed 
spaces of contrasting character. 

We need sequences of space which arouse one’s curiosity, give 
a sense of anticipation, which beckon and impel us to rush for- 
ward to find that releasing space which dominates, which climaxes 
and acts as a magnet, and gives direction. For instance, the 
Duomo in Florence is a magnet which dominates the whole city 
and orientates one. In Manhattan we are reduced to the Third 
Ave. elevated to perform this vital function. Most important of 
all we need those outer spaces which encourage social contact. 

I have just returned from Europe and the Middle East and one 
realizes again more forcibly than ever that man accomplished 
these things in other cultures. He used piazzas, courtyards, 
squares, freestanding sculptures, manipulating the approaches, 
and sequences of space. However, we must realize that the motor- 
car has rendered the traditional solutions invalid. At the same 
time it has given us a new scale, for now we must perceive our 
environment from a quickly moving vehicle as well as on foot. 
We must find our own solutions, 


Down with the tyranny of endless streets 


The superblock derived from the gridiron plan of the majority 
of our cities, has tremendous potentiality. However, the super- 
block still leaves us with endless streets rushing forward to 
apparently nothing. Formerly the building, the fountain, the 
statue, the arch, the picturesque grouping of buildings acted as a 
focal point and indeed they have given delight for centuries. Why 
do buildings always have to flank the street? Why can they not 
sometimes be placed over the street, thereby forming an enclosure 
and a focal point? Perhaps the area left alongside the street 
might then become a plaza, thereby starting a whole new sequence 
of spaces. We desperately need more imagination in the siting of 
our buildings. The tyranny of the endless street must end. 

The Grand Central complex in New York which bisects Park 
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Ave. is perhaps unsurpassed in this country. Buildings which 
respect each other, flanking Park Ave. and defining its space, 
form a valid concept, especially when the avenue acts as a great 
processional to one of the major gateways to the city. This means 
that sometimes we still have need of facades, buildings of uniform 
height, to define outer space. Park Ave., along with many other 
avenues and squares, is being destroyed. 

Just as a row of FLLW houses would be abominable, a row 
of some of our most admired buildings would result in utter chaos. 

Our difficulty is that we think too much in terms of individual 
buildings. In our search for light and air we tend to design 
freestanding buildings often unrelated to their neighbors or the 
spaces formed between them. Actually, our cities are indeed 
strange expressions of a democracy, for each building seems to 
say to its neighbor: “You stink, so keep your distance.” 


Lessons from Rome and Japan 


We still have many lessons to learn from Rome. If one wants to 
create more human outer spaces, one gives thought to siting. 
Camilo Sitte, in The Art of Building Cities, writes: “Of the 255 
churches in Rome, 41 are set back with one side against other 
buildings; 96 with two sides against other buildings; 110 with 
three sides against other buildings. Only six stand free.” 

The lessons from Rome also indicate that it is possible to 
design a building which is complete in itself but is also related 
to its neighbors. Indeed we are coming to realize that our archi- 
tecture is much more akin to Renaissance architecture than we 
formerly thought. The “skin and bones” concept led us to see 
readily its relationship to Gothic architecture, although actually 
the “skin and bones” advocates are relying more and more on 
symbols of construction rather than on the actual structure. This 
principle is again beautifully illustrated by the Japanese house in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s garden where the actual structure 
is hidden and we are presented with a system of symbols of 
structure. 

We tend to admire nowadays those buildings which have a 
single generating idea behind them and even the centralized 
space idea of the Renaissance. For instance, we are leaving 
behind the house of the forties as a confused one which tried to 
express what went on behind each bay. Thus the living-room 
bay could be filled with glass which went to the floor, but the 
bedroom bay had to have the glass stop at the 2’-6” height to 
provide privacy (I never quite understood that one because we 
so seldom crawl in our bedrooms). The kitchen bay had its 
windows a few inches higher still, making a series of steps. Today 
we are more interested in the total expression. 

The “keep your distance” theory obtains in suburban areas, 
too. The no-man’s land between single-family houses caused by 
our setback rulings has no meaning whatsoever. The individual 
house has received tremendous attention but its relationship to 
its neighbors and the forming of coherent, usable outer spaces, 
are almost completely neglected. Our setback restrictions hinder 
manipulation of the small amount of land available. Our great 
architects have shown us how to house people in multistored 
buildings, but we as architects have not contributed much to the 
question of what to do about the single-family house which must 
be repeated many times for economic reasons. All too often we 
merely criticize the speculative builder. The key to this problem 
undoubtedly lies in restudying our setback restrictions. No 
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society has ever before worked under such stupid restrictions. 
We plant our orchards more intelligently than our houses. 

I mentioned earlier that our buildings aligned along a street 
often have the appearance of strips of wallpaper pasted on. The 
manufacturers have observed this tendency toward wallpaper 
architecture and now one sees advertisements of systems of 
windows, mullions, spandrels, etc., which may be bought by the 
yard. This is a natural expression of the industrialization of 
structure and could be used to good advantage if these elements 
were so arranged as to create coherent inner and outer space. 
The important thing about these glass-sheathed, taut buildings, 
as Mies van der Rohe pointed out long ago, is their reflective 
quality and not alone the effect of light and shadow viewed from 
outside. Glass in most lights appears opaque. The isolated build- 
ing reflecting the sky, trees, and distant building is one thing, 
but a group of glass-sheathed buildings, one reflecting the other, 
will provide multiple images which need to be controlled. The 
light screen wall is here to stay, but its esthetics have not been 
completely solved. 

One can say that the present tendency to reduce everything to 
a system of rectangles, both in plan and elevation, is an outgrowth 
of the modular concept and machine processes. We accept this 
discipline but we still long innately for the old play of light 
and shadow, for something curved. The work of Le Corbusier is 
still conceived in terms of light and shadow and not so much 
in terms of reflections. In his building at Marseilles the shaping 
of the pilotis and elements of mechanical equipment is a satisfy- 
ing foil for his rigid geometry. For many years now he has 
exploited the visual delights inherent in the forms of mechanical 
equipment. For instance, why shouldn’t ductwork be a veritable 
tree inside, or a vine climbing over the facade? If we are to 
spend up to 60% of our budget on mechanical equipment we 
should derive more than physical comfort from it. Visual exploi- 
tation of it may become the sculpture of our time. 


The prime ingredient: visual delight 


Yes, the architect’s prime responsibility is to give visual delight 
and the treatment of space is the prime determinant and the most 
important architectural measure of a culture. The public is con- 
fused as never before about the exact function of an architect, 
for we have gone through a long period where the specialist 
talked only of social responsibility, techniques, economy, “the 
architect as a coordinator.” We have apologized for being con- 
cerned with visual design and indeed there has been little discus- 
sion of it even in our schools, This fact is demonstrated again by 
the difference between a drawing, a model or a photograph, and 
the actual appearance of so many of our buildings. The con- 
ception is constantly discussed, but seldom visually perceived. 
An architect should be concerned with a building’s looks in the 
rain, or on a summer’s day, its profile on a misty day, the differ- 
ent treatment required for that which is close at hand vs. that 
which is 20 stories removed; with angles of vision, symbolism 
and content. We are in a transition stage and our ideals of beauty 
are in a state of flux. We cannot agree on this or that specific 
treatment but eath can study and relate his efforts to principles 
which do not change. 

An architect is not merely a beautifier, but our profession 
should and will die unless we produce that which meets man’s 
highest aspirations. 
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His home is a porch house 


His style is concrete and openness—library entrance, University 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR PUERTO RICO 


A Wright student develops his own regionalism under the warm influences of the Caribbean 


A few days before Christmas 1943, when he was in Los Angeles 
working with the city planning commission, Architect Henry 
Klumb received a long-distance phone call offering him a job with 
the committee on design for public works of Puerto Rico. “What?” 
he asked. 

“Henry,” the friend who was calling said, “Come on. Every- 
thing you design will get built.” To Klumb, as to any architect who 
had trekked across the construction desert of the depression thirties, 
this was an electrifying statement. With his wife and two sons he 
set sail. 

A few days later they arrived in Puerto Rico, a naturally rich, 
economically poor island on the edge of the Caribbean, a place 
of paradoxes, It was a land with a strong Spanish tradition which 
was eagerly becoming Americanized, a natural agricultural tract 
which had to import food to supplement its people’s sparse rice, 
bean and codfish diet, a place of many workers but little industry, 
an island which simultaneously was in a boom and in improverish- 
ment—a colonial island in transition. 

Klumb’s job was with the insular government of the territory. 
In building, the big need was schools and hospitals, and Klumb 
was put to work on schools. There was a poverty of both money 
and materials; he had to design one rural school budgeted com- 
plete at $800. But his friend was right; almost everything that 
came off his drawing board was built. It was not long, only a little 
over a year, before Klumb began planning to open his own office, 
to settle down permanently in Puerto Rico, and soon he got the 
chance. His first big commission was the seven-story New York 
department store and office building in San Juan. Eight years later. 
Klumb is still busy. He has a staff of ten, and has never been with- 
out a backlog. His important clients still include the local govern- 
ment, in particular the commonwealth’s University of Puerto Rico. 


Spanish colonial, strong sunshine and FLLW 


Today, at 49, Klumb is a good example of the effect of environ- 
ment on the architect and on his architecture. He was born in 
Germany, and still indicates it faintly in his inflections. He left 
Germany in 1928 to spend five years working with Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the American Midwest and Southwest, and his buildings 
show the basic strength he acquired there. Leaving Wright to go 
on his own in 1933, he survived the depression with an attitude 
which reveals both obstinacy against artistic compromise and a 
willingness to work within any given set of conditions—a _per- 
sonality which appeals for agreement, rather than demanding it. 
Klumb has needed all his powers of adaptation and persuasion 
in his practice on Puerto Rico. He was not the first, nor is he by 
any means the only, modern architect on the island, but all new 
building ideas still are up against a colonial Spanish tradition 
there, which insists that buildings should be heavy, that they should 
be broken up into many separate rooms, and that they should be 





formally enclosed. Klumb’s ideas attack these traditions. He has 
built open plans with open walls, drawing the trade winds through 
the buildings. Windows are few in these buildings, jalousies are 
standard. 

The pictures on these pages tell better than words how his build. 
ings differ from his beloved master’s, Wright’s. The first obvious 
difference is that there is less ornamentation. Even in the strong 
sunshine of the island, Klumb’s work throws fewer intricate sha- 
dows than Wright’s. The shadows which do fall across the sur- 
faces of his walls are mostly textural, not patterned. Similarities to 
Wright in his work are less obvious, but equally strong. They are 
most marked in quality of open planning. 


Open plans, simple finishes 


No more complete example of the openness of his designs is avail- 
able than the house in which Klumb himself lives. When he bought 
it, it was a conventional frame house with a porch around it, stand- 
ing in the center of a small jungle, a seven-acre park of rich 
tropical plants—bananas, mangoes, avocado trees. Each year that 
Klumb has occupied the house, however, he has knocked down more 
walls, until today you can see through it from any side. It is almost 
a porch (photos, left) ; the real exterior boundaries are the dense, 
leafy plants thrusting up at the edge of the raftlike floor. Sitting 
listening to Beethoven singing out of the several loudspeakers 
Klumb has stationed about, you can sometimes reach out and pick 
a banana. The sudden tropical downpours just add to the magic 
of the nonconfining shelter, lashing down outside the boundary of 
the overhang. You turn the amplifier up for the music, and sit 
and watch the rain and feel its coolness as it drives down like a 
waterfall. 

Klumb has also brought this openness to his larger buildings, like 
the library he built for the University of Puerto Rico (left and p. 
125) on whose campus most of his larger work can be found. He is 
author of the long-term development plan for the university, in 
itself a good example of how to liberalize a stiff, symmetrical 
campus plan without losing the old buildings (p. 124). 

The lack of complexity in finish in Klumb’s work is partially to 
be explained by his construction methods. Almost all his buildings 
are concrete, plastered for finish. There is a simple reason for 
this: Puerto Rican workmen are good with concrete, poured in 
place. Klumb found this out soon after he had arrived in Puerto 
Rico and had specified some precast concrete fins on a building. 
Instead of precasting as specified, seemingly the simple way, the 
contractor put up elaborate formwork and poured them in place, 
then shrugged when questioned about it. Because T & G plank- 
ing is still used for formwork almost exclusively on the island 
and because concrete color varies from batch to batch, the con- 
tractors also prefer to plaster the completed buildings. Klumb goes 
along. “We do it their way.” 


































Original plan cf University of Puerto Rico, before Klumb became master Klumb’s plan for development loosened organization without chaos, 
planner, was rigid, classical arrangement of buildings—beginning of ar- and angled axis of many buildings to make use of prevailing wind 


rangement of multiple, closed courts. 





across Campus. 











Educational assignments have ranged from tiny to big. Klumb’s 
least ambitious jobs architecturally have been most important 
socially: little one-room rural schools consisting virtually of a 
roof raised up like a canopy on permanent posts. His most 
ambitious job has been the master planning of the university. 


Klumb’s material, concrete, makes his 


Photos: (above) Samuel Santiago; (below) © Ezra Stoller; (opp. p.) J. Alex Langley 


Science building at university deflects breeze into classrooms with exterior 





fin structure. Slots at sides are to eliminate wind scream. 
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From other side, vocational school reveals outdoor corridors, hung 
like balconies on second floor, allowing cross-classroom circulation. 


Washroom building for vocational school has cantilevered slab roof 
over the walls which screen entrances. 














Vocational school bears cast ornament. Long window is screened with 
adjustable louvers, as are most of Kiumb’s buildings. 
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University library, viewed from above circulation desk, is easily super- 
vised from central point. Reading rooms seat 1,600. 


architecture planar, simple 


Entrance lobby of library (see also exterior photo, p. 122) is enclosed with 
screen. No solid exterior wall is necessary in Puerto Rico’s gentle climate; 
only stacks are air conditioned. 
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Dominican church emphasizes entrance with complex of intersecting planes 


Klumb’s openness, even in church walls, makes his designs buoyant 


Nature is never forgotten in 
Kiumb’s work. Coarseness of 
stone and tropical foliage com- 
plements smooth finish of con- 


crete walls. 


Klumb’s outstanding religious assignment has been this 
charming church for the Dutch Dominican Brothers, led in 
Puerto Rico by intrepid Father Maas, a priest of strong char- 
acter and intelligence. 


——————> 
View from altar: side walis are made of series of fins 
slanted in plan to allow maximum air circulation and 
light. Yet when viewed by congregation they exclude all 
glare and create a feeling of complete enclosure. Roof 
beams are atop a flat slab, leaving ceiling smooth. It is 
tilted gently upward, and part is treated as a light-screen 
with glass block. 


Photos: Maria Luisa Padilla; 


Samuel A. Santiago; Jj. Alex Langley 
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Baptistry: vined framing is only enclosure, gives pleasant lighting in church. Side chapel is visible from church through structural 
Wires supporting vines are delicate elements of pattern. fins. Kilumb designed mahogany pews. 
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INDUSTRY 


People make cities. In the process, people use so many complicated in- 
struments that the direct connection can get quite lost between the city as built 
and the city as people really want it. 

Rarely does the process of city building start fresh. Usually there is a city 
already on the spot, or another close by, that distorts the calculations. 

To conceive a city directly for the people in it, and to start fresh, the plan- 
ner likes to dream of building on an island or in a wilderness, under conditions 
of pioneering. Strong new city-planning ideas sprang up in the young Amer- 
ican colonies in the wilderness, and later on in the West, under strong men. 

The combination of a pioneering wilderness site, and a statesmanlike pro- 
moter, and planners not only interested directly in people but skilled in their 
craft, happens only with great rarity. It has happened on Canada’s western 
coast, at Kitimat in British Columbia. And that is why Forum is privileged 
to present a first complete twentieth-century “new town,” completely new, 
completely modern, in North America. Every word in that long list of adjec- 
tives is necessary to the description. 
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TOWN SITE MINETTE 


BAY 


—first complete new town in North America 


Kven were there no new town of Kitimat at all, the 


story of the Kitimat power development would be 
fascinating as a saga of pioneer engineering. 

High up in the coastal range in British Columbia, 
tantalizingly close to the Pacific Ocean waterway but 
separated from it by the Cascade Mountains, the 
Aluminium Company of Canada viewed the Nechako 
River and its tributaries—a basin of some 50 snow- 
fed lakes whose water, and vast potential water 
power, was being carried off uselessly into the wil- 
derness to the east. So Alcan, under President R. FE. 
Powell, undertook the daring scheme of damming 
up the roaring Nechako River with the great Kenney 
Dam (third largest rock-filled dam in the world) to 
the east, drilling a 10-mi. tunnel through the mile- 
high western mountains to their western face, there 
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letting the water of the great new storage basin drop 
16 times as far as Niagara Falls to a powerhouse 
at sea level at Kemano, then carrying the power 
over mountains and glaciers 50 mi. to Kitimat, 
where the Kitimat River flows into the Kitimat 
Inlet. Here Alcan started what will ultimately be 
the largest aluminum smelter in the world, with an 
ultimate capacity of 550,000 short tons, using water- 
borne alumina from Jamaica and shipping ingot out 
again from the ice-free harbor. 

Steady workers would be needed for so vast and 
permanent an installation. Men must be ready to 
come and stay and bring up their children. For this 
there must be more than a city of homes—a home 
city for industrial workers, to hold them securely 
content and endeared to it as a community. 























vant. 


The PROMOTER, Alcan, has brought into the “new town” equa- 
tion an element all too often missing in fully planned “new towns” 
—strong industrial sponsorship which looks to continuing eco- 
nomic stability for the town. 

Alcan is indeed, by its size, statesmanship and experience, an 

unusual industrial sponsor. Its managers have already done town 
building at Arvida, Isle Maligne and other places world-wide. 
They are old hands at pioneering and exploration. 
They decided on a democratic public town, not a company- 
operated town, but were ready none-the-less for the ticklish opera- 
tion of initiating, before a town existed, all those broad provisions 
that a rounded town would need to start with. 

They didn’t “know it all,” but sought the best planners at the 
outset so later events would not be handicapped by unwise early 
decisions. 

They accepted the idea of operational plans as part and parcel 
of physical plans. 

And they retained their planners on a continuing basis, after 


the master plan was complete, to insure smooth operation. 


The PURPOSE of Kitimat has accordingly been clear, limited and 
simple, restricted enough to be workable, in contrast with “new 
towns” too vaguely based on well-meaning theory. 

The basic purpose had to be a town so attractive that it would 
draw workmen with their families, for permanent residence, 
against the wilderness drawbacks of “remoteness, strangeness and 


climate.” 


The PEOPLE and their needs were therefore made the focus of 
study, rather than the customary institutions. This led to many 
revisions in the planning of institutions, and sometimes in the con- 


cept of them. 





Why is Kitimat, far off in the wilderness, 
so important to town planning in settled areas? 


The first reason is that the wilderness, far from complicating the basic 
problems, swept away the usual complications that are basically irrele- 
The second reason lies in seven favorable circumstances which 
Planner Clarence Stein listed under seven P’s: 


The PLACE was sufficiently difficult to demand the kind of close 
study that is rarely given to natural elements such as topography 
and weather, yielding many results of general significance. Yet 
the wilderness character also guaranteed a clean slate free of con- 


fusing and basically irrelevant complications such as competition 





from nearby existing communities. 


The POLITICS of British Columbia were favorable to long-term 
action: a deputy-minister form of administration afforded a high- 
type and long-term kind of specialist to deal with, 

Kitimat’s planning included the political framework to insure 


its transfer to the citizens, so they will run the town themselves. 


The PLANNERS chosen were architect-planners. As contrasted 
with statistical or administrative planners they were uniquely 
equipped to handle an operation not ready-made, and to couple the 
program, the functional (or operational) plan and the physical 


plan at every point of development. 


= 


' 


The PLANNING METHOD involved a new and modern use of 
experts: a unique double command was set at the head—a consult- 
ant and his aides concerned with over-all policy and guidance only, 
paralleled by a physical planning team concerned with implemen- 
tation. Both were greatly aided by a company planning division 
created for liaison and continuing action. 

A special type of leadership was evolved, where all experts were 
interacting together all the way, instead of following one after the 
other in the usual manner, which binds each to faits-accompli by 
his predecessors. 

Economy of research was possible because the leaders were 
men of broad experience. 

And finally, as reported, continuity was assured by retention of 
the planners as consultants. 
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THE PLANNING TEAM 


Besides the seven advantages listed, Kitimat has an un- CLARENCE S. STEIN MAYER & WHITTLESEY 
derlying philosophy. Many new towns have been impro- coordinator and director architects, engineers and 
vised very creditably, but have soon revealed serious A _—— town planners; 
deficiencies for a lack of comprehensive thinking. Kiti- — — _— mre 

assistant to Mr, Stein Julian Whittlesey, 


mat represents the work of experienced and highly prac- 
tical planners, but with the difference that their life work 
has not been opportunistic. They have consistently sought 
the development of a comprehensive modern town plan- 
ning philosophy, based squarely on the concept of a better 
life in terms of the twentieth century. 


M. Milton Glass 


s1¢ Kitimat’s ancestors as to basic planning concepts in- 
le- clude the garden cities of England, the Radburn idea, the 
ch Jf Greenbelt city, and the neighborhood unit idea of a human 


Photos: courtesy of C. F. 
Doherty and R. B. Hali 





scale of community relationships and activities. 


wale England’s Garden Cities are planned today with room for 
hy growth at all times, until the ultimate designed size of the city is 
Yet reached—after which both natural limitations and design will push 
sit. any further expansion into another community some distance off. 
ion 





The Radburn Idea, first executed under great handicaps at 


Radburn, N.J. just before the great depression, is largely con- 


‘rm cerned with a “town for the motor age,” separating different 
gh- kinds of traffic minimizing today’s interference and danger: guid- 

ing through-traffic so as to by-pass as much as possible the activities 
ure of the locality; decreasing the number of traffic streets by arrang- 
hea. ing dwellings in superblocks on short, inexpensive driveway pat- 


terns in place of the costly and dangerous gridiron pattern. 


RADBURN, N.J. 


sted 


ely The Greenbelt City shares the Radburn traffic plan but empha- 
the sizes that a city should be preplanned to a maximum growth and 
ical surrounded by a permanent forest and farming greenbelt which 


is not to be violated by amorphous strung-out development. 
Perhaps a still more important key element is the central green. 


Residential areas have been turned inside out so that (in the full 





of development at Kitimat) every home and store and community 
ult building faces toward peaceful open spaces, removed from intrusion 
nly, and hazard by the automobile. These central greens form the core 
aa of great superblocks, through which pedestrian paths quickly 
_ link homes with parks, playgrounds, schools and shopping centers. 
Greens and superblocks vary greatly in size and character to serve 
eared the topography and other conditions of the site. (Photo shows 
the Greenbelt, Md.) 
t by 
daie The Neighborhood Unit Idea brings one or more superblocks 
into an organized neighborhood. Homes in each neighborhood 
a af share such centers of daily use as local stores and elementary 


schools. 


GREENBELT, MD. 
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What follows from here on is the planner’s own story: 


The PROMOTER 
and his PURPOSE 


From the start, Alcan divided its program into physical planning 
and social planning. 


Physical needs were covered in the initial statement of the com- 
pany, which described the industrial geography already outlined 
(adding the fact that a rail spur and highway will ultimately con- 
nect Kitimat with the town of Terrace, 40 mi. north, which is the 
western terminal of the Canadian National Railway). It con- 
tinued: 


“For the initial phase, we have in mind permanent housing and 
facilities for upwards of 1,000 employees who will be directly asso- 
ciated with Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd. As further 
smelter capacity is authorized by the company, personnel will 
increase to an ultimate of about 6,000. From the outset, we hope 
that other industries, such as a pulp and paper mill, will be 
erected there concurrently with the aluminum smelter. [The town 
is to be successively enlarged as new increments of power are 
brought in.] In the end, we envisage a community of 30,000 to 
possibly as many as 50,000 persons. 


“Our present plans call for the initial phase of the townsite 
development to be completed by early 1954, but permanent hous- 
ing could be used next year to minimize the amount of temporary 
construction. .. . 


“The consultant will have to determine by early fall the general 
outline of the townsite and to complete the general master plan by 
the beginning of 1952 for both the initial phase and the ultimate 
city. Our intention is to have the actual detailed engineering and 
architectural work done by firms in Canada. We shall expect the 
master plan to show transportation and utility analyses, shopping 
center, civic buildings, schools, churches and recreational facili- 
ties, and the basic type of housing to be used. 


“With our experience in developing housing projects in various 
parts of the world, our intention is not to have a company town, 
but we are prepared, if necessary, to enter heavily into the finance 


and supervision of the town to see that it is properly run and 
developed. . . .” 


Comprehensiveness and completeness of physical planning 
from the start were stressed by the planners in their reply: 


“We would like to base the master plan upon the total industrial 
potential of the site, the port, and the total available power. Ac- 
cordingly, we will examine the industrial potential closely with 
your company and define at the outset the total economic and 
social profile for Kitimat. We will not be concerned with power 
production or transmission of industrial power except as its routing 
may bear upon the plan. Power as it may become available for 
intra-site transportation, and even possibly for central or semi- 
central heating will, however, be of interest to us and will affect 
our plan. 


“To be on firm ground, our master plan will extend beyond the 
residential town and its commercial area, taking in all facilities 
with which Alcan is concerned. . . .” 


ad 
™, 















Alcan on reconnaissance: (I to r) S. W. 
Whitaker Jr., vice president; P. E. Rad- 
Kitimat project; J. S. 
Kiti- 


ley, manager of 
Kendrick, chief resident engineer, 
mat project. 


Social needs were more closely detailed by the company’s vice 
president in charge of Personnel, J. B. White, in a British Columbia 
speech: 

“No modern large-scale business can be successful without a 
loyal, competent and happy work force. . .'. We want the very best 
possible living and working conditions at Kitimat. . . . We are not 
real estate operators nor are we politicians. We are not seeking to 
make money out of townsite developments nor do we wish to run 
a company town, but we do want the future residents to enjoy 
adequate town planning end community development. 

“We are interested in building neither palaces nor monuments 
. . We must 
not be extravagant or encourage the community to be extravagant. 
Through proper planning we will try to avoid many needless mis- 


but we are extremely anxious to avoid a shack town . 


takes and expenses of haphazard growth. ... 

“Once under way the destiny of the town will be in the hands 
of the local citizenry... . 

“Whatever the outcome, the company’s responsibility will de- 
crease over the years until it occupies a position similar to any 
other reliable and responsible citizen. . . . 

“We want to see housing standards meeting National Housing 
Act requirements. We don’t wish to provide or build housing our- 
selves. We hope we can induce contractors and private builders to 
build all the houses. That of course is difficult, and we may not 
meet with success. There are not many builders, even including gov- 
ernment and other lending institutions, prepared to finance and 
erect the required housing in a new community of this kind. Nor 
will many of our workmen likely have the money initially or the 
desire to build houses for themselves. We know that many people 
will be anxious to build substandard houses and will be distressed 
with us when they are not permitted to do so. 

“While Kitimat will most likely remain predominantly an alum- 
inum producing center, we are anxious to attract to it other in- 
dustry as well. It is a natural location for industry based on timber 
resources of the countryside. Substantial areas in the community 
have been set aside for light industries. 


“ 


. . . Kitimat plans contemplate reservation of large areas for 
public parks, playgrounds, recreation; central recreational areas 
will occupy about 50% of the land.” 
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THE REAL ‘‘CLIENT”’ at Kitimat was a compound group extending well beyond the company; 


and linking this client with the plans was an important element of the planning technique 


Let us see who is the client. Initially, planning policy decisions, 
and the employment of the planner, are the functions of the high 
command: president, executive vice president, general manager of 
the industry. These are busy men whose interest, once the few 
basic decisions are made, is hard to retain. Yet if it isn’t actively 
retained, there is one strike against the plan’s vital career. In the 
case of Alcan, the “head office” men stuck with us, argued across 
the table, understood, participated, were co-planners. 

But in fact and in actions Big Industry gives the men on the 
ground very great leeway. Unless they too are vitally in the pic- 
ture, there is a second big hole for the plan to drop through. These 
local men are generally not involved in the earliest stages; but the 
maximum of overlap and of joint meetings is essential. These 
men are often even busier than the top men; they often feel ini- 
tially that planning—other than industrial process planning which 
they are very keen on and good at—is a frill; and that when the 
time comes later for really doing the job, they will know what to do. 

So, there are two principles: keeping up the initial interest and 
participation; and involving each successive group before the pre- 
ceding one has finished its part, has made its decisions. And, the 
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subtle difficulty is this: in the early stages, especially, practically 
everyone is only too glad to leave the planning to the planners 
(isn’t that what they were hired for; and isn’t it flattering that the 
planners are so well thought of?). But this is not nearly good 
enough. Their allegiance to the plan and its evolution must be 
deeply achieved at this stage, and their contribution really built 
into it. Otherwise, when they finally come in heavily—i.e., when 
the bulldozers begin to move—the plan which had such smooth sail- 
ing before the chips were really down will be an early casualty. 

Then, there are the provincial and state officials. Obviously 
their policy approvals are indispensable, their departmental ap- 
provals essential. But here again, this basis is too thin. This might 
be called the negative or barely minimal side. This new town has 
got to make a deep indentation on their imagination, has got to be- 
come their baby. The school system, the public health system, the 
recreation system must be a real marriage between their ideas and 
the planners’. Otherwise, the innovation, the new ideas, the distinc- 
tive and important features, whose conception and development 
were so exciting, will water down in practice into a soggy routine 
solution. 
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THE REAL CLIENT continued 


Who else is the client? The client is also the new city’s officials: 
the reeve, the city manager, the superintendent of schools. in the 
case of Kitimat, this part of the client group did not appear until 
the plans were pretty well finished and the reports were written. 
Not enough overlap, but it couldn’t be helped. There had to be ex- 
post-facto correlation, meaning a lot of homework for the officials, 
which they did conscientiously and creatively, and a lot of con- 
ferences to go over matters point by point. 

And last, the client is the people and their council, who weren’t 
there until later. With them there was need for similar participa- 
tion, similar study and discussion, and adjustment and agreement. 
The final stage, or rather the final stage before the plan is actually 
put to work and actually becomes part of the life of the people, is 
its formal adoption and the framing of “bylaws” to implement it in 
detail. 


Every step in this human adventure of plan development is 
essential, and is deeply rewarding. Without it, the plan has no life, 
and is subject to the most arbitrary treatment or neglect. But if 
the human job has been done well, the plan will be understood, 
valued, defended and carried out. This is not to say, of course, 
that its every detail is eternally valid, no matter how many people 
have participated in it. Built in it are flexibilty and the means for 
adjustment. But basically it is there to stay. And in no less pains- 
taking a way can we be sure it is there to stay, to guide. 


We were lucky that our multiple client was willing to make the 
whole adventurous trip with us, that there was a reasonable though 
varying degree of overlap and continuity as the dramatis personae 
of the clients changed. It was particularly lucky and important 
that the planners have been continuingly retained since the com- 
pletion of the master plan in 1952, as consultants, interpreters of 
the plan, coadjusters of unexpected situations, including last-minute 
topographic surprises. 

This carry-over of the planner’s services by a continuing annual 
retainer is particularly valuable. It means that the planners are 
freely called upon, that the joint participation continues fruitfully, 
that the full joint original team is still in action as the plan 
changes from static paver to dynamic development. 


Arnott & Rogers 


Alcan’s 
President 











Pianning purposes summarized. Here was Clarence s. Stein's 
initial interpretation of Alcan’s purposes, which led to the selec- 


tion of this group of planners: 


The purpose of Kitimat is the industrial success of the plant. 
That success will depend on the degree that workers are content, 
that they like living in Kitimat. Unless the town can attract and 
hold industrial workers, there will be continuous turnover and diffi- 
culty, interfering with dependable output. 


The workers must find Kitimat more than temporarily accept- 
able. They must be enthusiastic about it as a particularly fine place 
in which to live and bring up their families. It must become 
the place they want as homeland, the town they are going to make 
their own. 


There is much to contend against in making this possible, in- 
cluding climate, remoteness, strangeness. 


There is the weather—seemingly incessant rain, snow, winds. 
There is strangeness—and wilderness. There is remoteness from 
all habitual things and places—old friends, markets, customs. There 
is the counterattraction of the big city with its varied life and enter- 
tainment, and the chance of easily getting another good job. 


Men will pioneer for a time in the wilderness for good pay and 
plenty of good food and a free trip every two months. However, 
labor turnover is incompatible with an efficient plant, particularly 
in an industry that requires lengthy training for its workers. 


At Kitimat the setting for a good life must be hewn out of the 
unknown wilderness. Pioneers must become old-timers, bound to 
Kitimat by enthusiastic love of their town and its unusual quali- 
ties. They must be given the utmost freedom to develop their lives 
and that of their community to fit their needs, their desires and 
their pocketbooks. And so the plans of Kitimat, both operational 
and physical, have been developed to serve as a flexible setting for 
good living that is open to continuous growth and expansion. 


Among Alcan officers who gave their time generously were: 


In Montreal 


Rt. E. POWELL, president 

A. W. WHITAKER JR., vice president and general manager 
McNEELEY DwuBOSE, vice president 

J. B. WHITE, vice president and director of personnel 


In Vancouver 


PERCEY E. RADLEY, manager, British Columbia project 
J. S. KENDRICK, assistan: manager, B. C. project 
J. S. SHAKESPEARE, manager, B. C. properties 


Liaison with the planners and within the company 


JAMES E. DUDLEY, manager of real estate and development for Kitimat 


Within the provincial government there was 
close cooperation and participation of various departments, 


among them: 


Department of Lands and Forest 
Department of Municipal Affairs 
Department of Education 

Department of Health and Welfare 

whose ministers, deputy ministers and staffs 


conferred closely with the planners and with Alcan. 


There were similar close contacts with the 
Kitimat municipal government represented by 


W. H. SPARKS, reeve, and CYRIL McC. HENDERSON, city managers. 
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PEOPLE and PLACE 


Not the least important contribution to the town planning was 
retention of Sociologist Lois Barclay Murphy to help solve prob- 
lems of family life in the isolated Kitimat valley. 

Women and children were the ones Dr. Murphy concentrated 
on: “frustrated and cross children drive their mothers crazy; 
cross wives frustrate their husbands.” 

Among special assets of the area for whole families, Miss 
Murphy listed first the “varied terrain,” with woods and hilly 
ground to be salvaged for beauty, exploration, hiking; plentiful 
wood for fireplaces and picnic fires to be had from trees marked 
for clearing; brooks to be dammed for fishing, boating, sailing, 
or raising ducks and geese; wild country to invite hunting, fishing, 
skiing, photography. (Houses, she remarked parenthetically, must 
provide plentiful storage space for gear and tackle.) Next she 
listed as an asset the chance for flexible planning: the chance to 
use the lessons of the first stage in later stages. 


For adults: cultural resources 


Among special problems of a pioneer community she stressed 
isolation: the distance from other towns, absence of a metropolis, 
big stores, zoos, museums, theaters. Loneliness of adults might 
well reproduce symptoms from North American pioneer life of 
the nineteenth century: aggressive roughhousing, brawling, dis- 
organized sex behavior, especially if the settlement were made 
quickly and by lonely, unmarried men. Other drawbacks: the 
monotony of life in a town largely dominated by one industry, 
the rainy weather (calling for extra areas under cover), and “the 
lack of wealthy, public-spirited citizens to endow a library, a zoo, 
music, art, a theater, a museum and the like. This will require 
special planning by the industry to provide cultural resources.” 

Leading from the home outward she proposed measures 
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Kitimat Arm viewed from above townsite 





“beyond building”: a plane service to Vancouver for excursions ; 
roads into surrounding hills and woods, with hunting lodges, ski 
lodges; a local radio station; for children a local “habitat” mu- 
seum such as Bear Mountain has to aid in learning of animals 
in the area; and even a work schedule letting fathers of young 
children be free for late-afternoon, early-evening family life. And 
care in selecting the first families whose tone would set the at- 
mosphere of the town. 


For children: a sense of participancy 


The theme of “leaving unfinished areas for initiative’ was a 
recurrent one in the report, because this would let the inhabitants 
participate, using their own imagination and initiative; it was 
stressed especially for children. Among the “recreational” needs 
listed for children (there was an adult list too) there were two 
kinds not listed very often today: 1) the inclusion of natural 
expedients—trees to climb on, not only jungle gyms; stone walls 
to walk on, not only areas of asphalt; 2) a chance for children 
to associate themselves with adults in producing things needed. 
Listed as a major contributing cause of today’s juvenile delin- 
quency was the fact that today’s city children, no longer depended 
on to drive in and milk cows, to feed the pigs, to churn the butter, 
have lost the important sense of being genuinely needed.) This 
led to suggestions for the initial planning of school and high school 
on lines already successfully laid down in certain eastern boarding 
schools and colleges which do not wait for remedial action but 
let students alternate learning in class with learning through 
useful work within their capacity, so they ecrly get the sense of 
participancy. This document clearly influenced the plans for Kiti- 
mat’s ultimate school system. 

























PEOPLE and PLACE continued 


Forest, river, wind and weather were each of concern in planning. 
The forest had uses while presenting dangers and obstacles. So 
too the river, and the weather. Each is related to the other and 
had in turn to be related to the city. To work wherever possible 
with, rather than against, these elements is not only practical 
but likely to be more rewarding. 


How to work with nature 


Even a cursory examination of the river revealed its wayward 
habits and promised violences to come. Of these it gave vivid 
demonstrations in due course—rising, for instance, some 15’ within 
a few hours one night and driving encamped surveyors up into 
the trees. Expert advice was sought from Kenneth W. Ross. Flood 
“potentials were estimated——there being no records, except physical 
clues observed im the valley itself. Directional tendencies were 
studied and maximum floor heights computed at various points, 
taking account of speed, slope and friction coefficient. 


A flood plain was planned to provide this excitable river suf- 
ficient elbowroom, while retrieving valuable land which its slews 
need no longer invade. Constriction of the river was nowhere 
attempted except in leading two dangerous tributary mountain 
torrents laterally across the industrial site. Thus was avoided one 
of the great sinkholes for spending public money, like the endless 
levees of towns that too closely hug such rivers as the Mississippi. 
Estimated flood elevations called for further raising of the indus- 
trial plant site, and established safe heights for the service center, 
for protective levees and adjacent roads, and for the bridge. The 
extent of open trestles needed to relieve constriction at the bridge 
approaches was figured and planned. We trust that the river will 
honor the pact drawn with it and not rise or plunge aside in 
anger. (Cities built too close to rivers deserve the floods they 


get.) 


A pact with river and forest 


The forest is involved in this river pact because it provides an 
essential sponge in the flood plain and controls runoff above it. 
Loss of the forest would upset all flood estimates and incite the 
river to take out the bridge, jump the levee, inundate the service 
center and perhaps the smelter. The last, charged with elec- 
tricity, must be assured a dry substructure at all times. A shut- 
down is expensive, even damaging. 

‘Various factors lend some assurance that the forest will be kept 
to play its part. The valley and water shed are by and large 
crown lend controlled by the province. Lumbering is by forest 
license from the province and this today assures crop yield prac- 
tice rather than devastation. Furthermore, where crown land is 
released to private ownership, its use is subject to provincial ap- 
proval after giving due weight to the views of other landowners 
affected. Further assurance is possible by establishing the Kitimat 
valley as a regional planning area under a regional planning board 
on which the provincial minister of municipalities and affected 
municipalities and unincorporated areas are represented. 


The forest gives way to the town’s expansion in the following 
planned sequence: at the start much of the land within the mu- 
nicipality, including the city’s greenbelt, is under forest license 
already. The permanent greenbelt will for the most part continue 
to be operated as forest and is municipally zoned for forest agri- 
culture use and recreation. Permanent parks in gullied areas and 


on steep slopes between neighborhoods are withdrawn from crown 


land status and released at the outset to the municipality. In 
these parks the forest remains intact unharvested, except as cleared 
for dramatic views of Kitimat Arm and to the surrounding moun- 
tains. As further land for the town’s development is required, it 
is released from the reservoir of raw land, meantime available 
for licensed forest operation, and municipally zoned for forest 
agriculture use. Release is by units, each comprising a complete 
neighborbood district. Once released, each unit is further zoned 
into detailed neighborhood-use areas referenced to the master plan. 
Here virtually is a case of planning on green paper. 


Problems of sparing trees 


The forest, on the other hand, can be a tough obstacle to develop- 
ment. Dense hemlock, balsam and spruce from 80 to 150’ 
high and up to 5” caliper are foreign to the domestic scale. 
They are unfriendly in shutting out light and view besides pre- 
senting great danger. Not being wind-firm, they thunder to the 
ground when wind penetrates thinned or cleared areas. Total 
clearing, when clearing at all, is hard to avoid. Exceptions to 
this require careful planning, as along roads and edges of clear- 
ings. Where isolated forest masses are retained, they must be 
sizable and lozenge-shaped to meet the wind. The expense of 
clearing, burning and grubbing is not less than $1,000 per acre 
and may be several times this where clearing is done selectively 
to retrieve merchantable lumber or to suit landscape objectives. 


What Kitimat needs, after due clearing, is new trees and plenty 
of deciduous ones of friendly scale. A pilot nursery for trees 
and shrubs was early established at Kitimat on the planners’ 
recommendation. During our early and arduous foot explorations 
of the site, Dan Kiley of Vermont found abundant evidence of 
the many varieties of trees and interesting plants which would 
thrive. 

Climatology, on which Dr. Helmuth Landsberg was consultant, 
was closely related to landscape design and plant ecology. Micro- 
climate analysis favored some parts of the town site over others. 
It disfavored the western end of the site in the path of damp 
airs and winds funneled along the river. The topographic com- 
plexity of this area had already defied efficient development plan- 
ning, including practical school districting. So it was disqualified. 


Wind and the site plan 


Microclimatology, landscaping and site planning were allied in 
several ways. An instance is the arrangement of trees to form 
windbreaks and arrest drifting snow on the high, exposed western 
ridge in the first neighborhood. Street pattern, wherever possible, 
was designed to break up wind and drifting snow. Diagonal align- 
ment to the prevalent north and south winds was the preferred 
rule. 

The concept in all this work is that good living be brought close 
to nature in the daily life of people. This can, however, be carried 
too far, especially in British Columbia where many a native wishes 
to put nature at arm’s length, rather than keep it in his hair. 
Evidence of cultivated land lends a sense of security in the midst 
of wilderness. Inclusion of an agricultural area, and of allotment 
garden space, contributes to this at Kitimat. To achieve domestic 
scale, security, some urbanity, yet with nature retained close at 
hand, is a matter of delicate balance. 
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or under the supervision of the provincial gov- 
ernment. The voluminous municipal act, to- 





Clearing ‘‘matchstick”’ or ‘‘dog hair” timber out of the first neighborhood, 
looking toward the city center. 


gether with the school and health acts and a 
few others, sets forth the basic regulations for 
local government. Therefore the planners had to 
make frequent trips to Victoria on Vancouver 
Island to consult with the deputy ministers and 
their staffs, especially those concerned with edu- 
cation, hea'th and welfare, municipal affairs and 
lands and forests. 


Here were officials who were intelligent, pro- 
gressive, devoted and ready to grasp their work. 
They understood from the outset that Kitimat 
would be a new kind of town and they cooper- 
ated in anticipating its special problems. 


Typical of the provincial foresight were two 
extraordinary decisions of decades ago which 
together made Kitimat possible. The Kitimat 
valley, a comparatively level oasis among 
jumbled mountains and fjords, was a principal 
untouched coastal site for a major city north of 
Vancouver in 1895. It was made a provincial 
reserve until the time might be ripe for its 
planned development. And Tweedsmuir Park 
was created a generation later largely to con- 
serve the gigantic power potential of its lake 
system. 


Kitimat itself has a cultural background simi- 
lar to all the river-mouth coastal areas of 
British Columbia. The Kitimat Indians had 
numbered many thousands, living in an economy 
of never ending abundance based on the myriads 
of salmon spawning in the swift streams. They 
had a wood culture that even today is remem- 
bered by the old-timers in the little Indian village 
across the fjord from the new docks. 


For a few years just before the turn of the 
century a land boom came to Kitimat, when it 
was considered as the western terminus for the 
railway that now goes to Prince Rupert. But 
the few dozen settlers gradually moved away 
after the boom burst and the provincial reserve 
prevented further piecemeal development. in 
1941 the last white resident in the entire 100-sq.. 
mi. Kitimat area moved away. 

















Planners Albert Mayer and Clarence Stein (I & r, fore- 
ground) inspect the ‘‘beach head’”’ in 1952. In background 
(| @ rj): A. &. King and James C. Buckley, transporta- 
tion consultants. 
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As.can be seen from the list of credits, there was a galaxy of 
experts all the way from a river diagnostician to the student of 
family life. 

Instead of using such a galaxy in the usual way, one after the 
other, we sought in general to let all the experts sit in on many of 
the conferences and some on all of them, so we all went forward 
together. 


The ‘‘wholistic’’ use of experts 


One reason the usual use of experts in sequence does not work 
so well is that people do not live separately in compartments such 
as “schools, recreation, health, shopping.” The interrelations and 
interactions among these aspects of life are almost as important as 
the aspects themselves. At the very least our “wholistic” approach 
enhances the potential of each separate aspect or element. What we 
were really after was the life of the individual, the family, the 
group; and only secondarily the school system, the health system, 
the transportation system, which are only joint means to that end. 

So each expert, continuously participating, was continuously 
conscious of the importance of other factors. The product was 
something like a set of chemical reactions rather than an additive 
process. 

Another fine feature developed from this. We had very experi- 
enced experts, who had plenty of common sense, too. They were 
encouraged to put in their oar at any point, in any discussion, 
whether it concerned their specialty or not. What came out of this 
was a lot of gifted laymanship. Some very fine suggestions in 
one field came from an expert in another field. Everybody’s 
imagination was stretched. 


Re-examining the assumptions 


If one were to apply an X-ray to the brain of the modern planner, 
one would find a number of concepts or stereotypes: the neigh- 
borhood; the school community center; a thousand families; no 
mixture of residential and shopping areas; hospitals in quiet 
but not-too-withdrawn areas; and the like. 

One of the happy luxuries the planner of a new city can afford, 
which of course turns out to be an essential, is to observe his 
customary assumptions with a fresh eye. Do they still hold? Have 
they ceased to hold at all, or do they only need modification? Let 
us see some of the things that happened during this re-examination. 

Take the neighborhood and its elementary school center. One 
thinks of the rough figure of 1,000 families or so, which is cur- 
rent. This is based on the “economical” size of the neighborhood 
school which usually comes to, say, 600 pupils, in order to justify 
the amount of equipment considered necessary, and to minimize 


Planner Julian Whittlesey 
contemplates 
survey camp at Minette 
Bay, Kitimat. 
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PLANNERS 


administrative overhead. A number of questions really arise here. 
Are 1,000 families not too big for face-to-face neighborly relation- 
ships—especially when densities are low and distances greater? 
Are 600 pupils not too large a number for the elementary school 
child to find his intimate place, and should not children come 
ahead of equipment, in reaching conclusions? Reinforcing these 
considerations, there was the gullied topography. All of this led 
to the concept of subneighborhoods, the neighborhood being linked 
by its shopping-community center and broken down into school- 
based subneighborhoods of varying sizes. 


Further analysis led to the introduction of the “K-3” school, i.e. 
kindergarten and first three grades only—which results in a sub- 
neighborhood and mothers’ meeting place for only 125 families. 
Land has been earmarked for these. They will come later if our 
intentions hold, for early in the city’s development its small popu- 
lation of children will not support such age separation. 


The provision of neighborhood shopping facilities was the occa- 
sion for some rethinking. We accept the validity of the concen- 
trated neighborhood shopping-entertainment-cultural area near 
enough to be within walking distance of any home in the neigh- 
borhood. But, “convenient walking distance” is also something 
of an assumption, especially in a rainy or snowy locale. What 
about suddenly finding oneself on a snowy night with no cigarettes 
in the house? Or without the mixings? Thus our planning revived 
an old institution, the local general store, and questioned the 
classic zoning concept of complete separation of business and resi- 
dential areas. In our first neighborhood, which was laid out in 
greater detail, we have, in addition to the shopping center, three 
such general stores. They may or may not have a cracker barrel 
for local yarning convenience. 

In our health program, the combined hospital-health center is 
of course no new concept. But its location, quite handy to the 
main stem, is new as far as we know. Why at the main stem? The 
overriding idea is to make it very convenient. It is really a sales 
proposition. When the family is downtown for a shopping visit 
or an afternoon movie, they should find it natural and convenient 
to run in for a health check-up. In fact, we have put the health 
center as near to the “100% area” as we could without making it 
too hectic. The doctors in the city will have their offices here. In 
short, it will be a complete health focus. 


One more instance of re-examination leading to an unexpected 
solution: the bus terminus-garage-maintenance center is just across 
the road from the city center; it is not across the river in the 
main service-center area as might be expected. Crossing the river 
would have meant a dead “back-haul” of 6 to 7 mi. per day per bus. 
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Planned crossing: street under- 
pass at Greenbelt, Md., provides 
safety for children on way to 
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and NEW PLANNING METHODS 


Two aspects of planning: functional and physical 


The physical planning of Kitimat is coupled throughout with the 
functional planning. Maps and drawings are not alone sufficient. 
By functional planning we mean how things work or operate: 
local government, the school and health systems, transporation, 
commercial development, etc. As an example, the functional plan 
for education is expressed in terms of school administration, com- 
position of schools, optimum size and number of classes per grade, 
students per grade. This is translated into a physical plan show- 
ing the number, location and size of school sites relating these to 
parks, transportation, health clinics. Another example is in the 
commercial areas. Here the physical plan depends upon a scheme 
for operation related in turn to a recommended method of control 
and financing. In the case of police and fire protection, the phys- 
ical layout takes account of the functional arrangement recom- 
mended for the government’s organization. 

The physical and functional planning are interdependent and 
are shaped together. They are vitalized and implemented by land 
agreements, regulations and bylaws, including zoning. Implemen- 
tation will spell the success or failure of the plan. 

The planning of Kitimat involved both the main-stem master plan 
and a number of supporting “functional” studies by consultant 
specialists. 

Top-flight consultants were engaged to study and recommend 
fundamentals for each functional plan: government and adminis- 
tration, shopping, health, education, recreation, transportation, 
microclimatology, flood control, insect control, etc. Their contri- 
butions were welded together by the planning coordinator, Clarence 
Stein. Conferences with Alcan and provincial officials tested the 


proposed arrangements. Then Mayer and Whittlesey, in charge of 
developing the actual physical plan, integrated the findings with 
their work. 


Emphasis on developing these operational, these functional, 
plans, is in a real sense the most important contribution to the 
science of town planning in the Kitimat plan. And tribute must 
be paid to the executives of the Aluminum Co. who saw and 
understood the parallel between planning a gigantic industrial 
enterprise and planning a city. They understood the need for 
studying processes—functions—first, as basic for devising physical 
layouts. And this was the key to their acceptance of Clarence 
Stein’s basic approach. 


Urbanity and completeness of city at every stage 
In preconceiving Kitimat in physical form and relationships, there 
were two dominant negative-positive ideas, 

In the first place, in the revulsion against the oppressive over- 
density of the big cities that most planners live in, the tendency has 
been to rush to underdensities when we have been allowed to. In 
the planned city of New Delhi, and in some English new towns, 
there is probably too much open space—or at least the feeling 
of it. It doesn’t feel like a city. One doesn’t feel the compactness, 
the stimulating intimacy of the close-coupled streets as well as the 
freedom of freestanding houses. The quality of urbanity vs. what 
might be called sub-urbanity seemed to us particularly important 
to achieve in Kitimat’s isolated location with more tkan enough 
of nature and forest. We emphasized this in certain more central 
neighborhoods. This may not succeed to the extent we hoped, due 
to the prestige-tradition of the freestanding house, however small. 


CONSULTANTS CALLED IN BY THE PLANNERS 


By Clarence Stein 


LARRY SMITH, commercial facilities 


WALTER KROENING, 


LAWRENCE H. TUCKER, government and administration 
KENNETH W. ROSS, river control 

DR. MARGARET W. BARNARD, health 

GEORGE D. BUTLER, recreation 

CHARLES S. ASCHER, legislation 

BENTON MACKAYE, conservation 
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By Mayer and Whittlesey 

RALPH EBERLIN, site engineering and utilities 

DR. HELMUT E. LANDSBERG, climatology 

JAMES C. BUCKLEY Inc., transportation 

DAN KILEY, landscape 

DR. LOIS B, MURPHY, family and community living 
DR. N. L. ENGLEHART JR., education 
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PLANNERS and NEW PLANNING METHODS continued 


Another central purpose was to assure a compact city in all 
stages of time, with no great undeveloped gaps between, whether 
of open land, forest or unbuilt lots. Our outstanding example in 
our time of what not to do is Canberra, the planned capital of Aus- 
tralia, with open miles between the small, built-up area and the 
official buildings—‘“the garden city without a city.” We know for 
sure that Kitimat will have a population of 7,000 to 8,000 at the 
go-off. We also know that utilizing all the power being presently 
developed will result in a population of 25,000. Finally, if the 
remaining potential power of Nechako is developed, we shall reach 
the ultimate 50,000 for which the city is planned. The town must 
be and look complete at every stage—not moth-eaten like so many 
pioneer towns that never caught up with their early ambitions and 
expectations. 


Thus the space planning had to be weighed always against stage- 
and-time planning. Within the first neighborhood there needed 
to be included the higher-cost managerial and entrepreneurs’ 
houses, and the neighborhood was planned to include these nat- 
urally with neither excessive jumbling nor excessive isolation. 
From the point of view neither of economy nor of space-continuity 
could there be any separate “gold coast.” The location of the two 
high schools must be right for the final town of 50,000. But the 
first one has to be close at hand for when the town has reached 
only 12,000 or 15,000, particularly because its auditorium and 
its playfield will double in the early stages for civic use. 


This kind of simultaneous equation requirement runs through 
the planning. The main shopping and civic center obviously has 
to be the focus at all stages. At first glance, the problem seems 
simple. You say: “While the town consists of just the first neigh- 
borhood, develop the neighborhood shopping center. Don’t develop 
the main center until you have two or more neighborhoods. So, 
avoid the headaches of the simultaneous equation.” But that just 
won’t work. If you fully develop the first neighborhood center, the 
big main center will just never get a starting foothold. Under- 
develop the neighborhood center to start with, start your main 
center at once with some of the shops that ultimately are needed in 
the local center, form the habit of people going to the main center ; 
and only, a good deal later, when that is really on its feet, go back 
and round out the first local center. This makes sense, and again 
your space-location criterion is heavily affected by your develop- 
ment-time criterion, And from this flows the further fact: that 
your incomplete neighborhod center and your incomplete city 
center themselves have both got to look satisfyingly a over 
the years until they are indeed complete. 


Paths across blocks in planned communities make 
it easy and safe for children on their way to and 
















































Planning but not overplanning 


The story is told of a New Jersey war housing project where every- 
thing was wrong: the walls cracked, the streets eroded, the roofs 
leaked. But struggling with these conditions the community de- 
veloped a remarkably cohesive spirit. 


This contains a backhanded lesson for planners. Too rigorous a 
plan, too fine a finish, may forestall development, dampen citizen 
initiative. 

In making a larger plan, it is well to leave room for the un- 
foreseen development. . . . At Kitimat we tried to create an envelope 
rather than a glove. For example, the service center and light in- 
dustry center has area to spare and plenty of siding possibilities. 
Where a second road may enter town, the chance is left to develop 
a secondary main shopping center. There are places for clubs, 
public buildings, churches, beyond present expectation. 


In the house plans and property development plans, too, room is 
left for the citizen’s own ideas: areas for “self-built” houses and un- 
finished space in the individual house scheme where the citizen 
can work out an attic, a garage, a garden. A less-tailored town may 
result, but one with greater vitality. 


Architecture and the planning interlinked 


The question must arise, especially among those not familiar with 
the Kitimat planning process, as to how much room it leaves for 
creative architecture and esthetic impulse? How much architecture 
is there in it? Is such a plan merely a triumph of sociological-eco- 
nomic-transportational-educational manipulation? Could not an 
economist or engineer do the job as well as an architect? The 
answer is no. The real synthesis, fusion, sublimation of functional 
and spiritual elements with the requirements of nature, climate, 
topography calls for an enhancement of both by arrangements, 
form, scale, climax. This is architecture, on the grand scale. The 
master planner is ideally the architect. 

At Kitimat the planner appropriately gave way to local archi- 
tects for design of specific buildings and building groups. The 
planner must resist the temptation to hamper detail; but it is his 
duty and great privilege to determine the total scale and the over- 
all three-dimensional shape that express functional interrelation- 
ships, carried down to the mass design of squares and confluences 
and avenues. This cannot be done apart from the functional ar- 
rangement, or afterward. 

The moment the architect-planner sees the site, some kind of a 
vision has started to germinate. It develops, grows, changes as 
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Hazardous congestion for school children is often 
the price paid for inadequate planning. 


new requirements are considered. But the essence is that the whole 
multiprocess must grow together, synchronistically. 
What comes first: the idea of an elementary school or the archi- 


ceed resolutely at first from approximations, and strike out with 
tentative physical conceptions, testing each against the other till 


ry- data is firm and plan mature. 
ofs tectural feeling for a subneighborhood center on a promontory Kitimat planning followed this thesis with one important refine- 
de- bounded by two tongues of a gully? Actually in this case the latter ment which holds that the planner is an earthly strategist and not 
did; and the school consultant agreed it would be exactly right for a heaven-sent seer. Accordingly he does not presume to reduce his 
“Ad his reasons. Curved streets were conceived both for visual reasons data to absolutes which no one can guarantee. If a plan is tailored 
al and to serve as a windbreak. only to absolute figures which are later undershot or overshot, the 
Thus we may nail two credos to our mast: plan is vulnerable. He must find rational minima and maxima 
a That there are the highest creative rewards for the architect- between which his plan is designed to work at any point. His 
ad : planner, were he never to design a single individual facade. And, research and that of his specialists should be to establish the 
om ‘ that the functional-technical-economic plan and its civic-archi- statistical envelope within which a plan will be secure. This is 
oe tectural embodiment should evolve at one and the same time, with common sense. Once recognized, it saves arduous pin-pointing and 
ie i the detailed architecture evolving later. frees the mind. 
ane, Economy of research through modern planning practice Prototype forms for Kitimat 
n is Now that the master plan of development is completed it seems If there were any preconceptions of form at the outset of Kitimat 
un- natural to describe it in relation to various data in the form of planning, they proceeded from principles fairly well proven in 
non tables, schedules and the like. However much this data may look our time starting with Ebenezer Howard’s “garden city.” The 
may | like a “program” to which the physical planning responded from greenbelt concept is but one. This may mean surrounding, as well 
the outset, it is worth noting that it did not exist as such prior to as interpenetrating, the city with land reserved for agriculture and 
the plan, nor is it simply a translation into planning terms of a forest and recreation uses, as at Kitimat. Another concept is of 
set of definite requirements and criteria which was handed orig- the neighborhood embracing its own elementary schools, its shop- 
with inally to the planners and from which they proceeded. The pro- ping waar for daily needs, its own parks, and throngitretie hope 
“for gram was built up concurrently with the physical plan, each in- out of it. This ae taken poner forms in our “greenbelt towns 
Hoe 3 teracting upon the other until finally adjusted with all objectives and in English “new towns”—some qm old now. An early start 
pond satisfied. This interaction of purpose and result—like climbing up was at Radburn where auto and pedestrian were clearly separated, 
+ between two ladders—is certainly experienced in planning some- the park built-in, where housing gave onto it, and pedestrian 
The | thing where nothing was before, as at Kitimat. Anything utterly circulation was via the internal park. | 
mae ; new proceeds in some measure from abstract thought, and we get Another concept is the modern shopping center which has 
nin ' tired of people who recognize no room for this, whether in the brought new plan forms, being arranged for pedestrians on the 
architect, or in the engineer or builder—or in the planner who inside, autos on the outside. The city center at Kitimat—a more 
The | connects them up—not to mention in the philosopher and poet who comprehensive set of functions—grew from this. It drew also upon 
: break trail. the forum or piazza concept where public and cultural buildings 
rchi- An intuitive planner from India, puzzled by the lengthy statis- are sited in proximity to everyday commerce. The neighborhood 
The tical research which his teachers seemed to be advancing as an center combining shopping, amusement, worship and education 
i. end in itself, asked: “But when does the planning start?” He had was also influenced by these. 
Ma put his finger on the crux of planning practice, which requires the Another modern concept, less definable in form, was the in- 
a planner to work in upon his objective from all sides at once. It dustrial estate or “planned industrial district.” This led to the 
eed takes some resolution and faith to do this. The planner does not Service Center concept. Here the “dirty parts of town,” namely 
ala. await the finality of all data before proceeding, nor does he later service industry, warehousing, trucking, heavy repair, freight in- 
cast about for data in support of preconceived designs. The former terchange yards, were pulled together into an efficient and well 
om method produces, if any plan at all, one without ideas; and the located working inter-arrangement presenting its best face to the 
an 2 latter produces a plan of questionable substance. He must pro- outer view. 
‘ 
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THE TOWNSITE 


The total buildable townsite area, after excluding land having slopes in excess of 
about 10%, and excluding broken-up areas of tortuous shape, was but 2,750 acres. 
This buildable land lay within an area roughly twice as big, into which gullies and 
steep slopes intruded. Beyond it, the general terrain rose into the mountains or fell off 
into the flood plain. The pattern and extent of buildable land became clear only as 
planning proceeded. This at times lent a sporting uncertainty to the work, and occa- 
sioned rugged field explorations in advance of the survey parties. In fact, final topog- 
raphy, coming in right up to construction time, occasioned major adjustments where 
deep branch gullies in the first neighborhood had been missed when the first winter 


closed in on the initial ground survey érews. 


The main functions at first located were: 


The port and industrial area at the head of Kitimat Arm, 
which is a deep, fjordlike “branch” coming in 75 mi. from the 
open ocean. 


The flood plain and river coming down from the north, hedged 
in by mountains, and spreading into a delta at the head of the 
arm. 


The townsite, a limited area rising from the flood plain, con- 
nected to the mountains only from the east side of the valley, 
lying 4 mi. upriver from the proposed plant site and on the other 
side of the river. 


A possible rail and highway route down the valley on the 
west side, past the townsite lying a mile east across the river, and 
thence to the head of Kitimat Arm. 


A bridge site, possible only in one limited section of the river 
where the flood plain narrowed opposite the townsite, and where 
rock might be found at the abutments. 

Since there was only one likely bridge site to connect townsite 
and industry, the city would probably have only one main entry. 
An added connection to the town (but not to the industry) may 
come in from the north, because later surveys show that the 
highway from the terrace may be built easiest on the east rather 
than the west side of the valley. 


The following major elements of the plan were easily discernible (see map) : 


The residential townsite 


Parts of the townsite were favored over others. Study would de- 
termine the site for the first neighborhood, and also location of 
the city center. The center should not lag behind the first neighbor- 
hood, lest the neighborhood’s local center become the city center 
and warp that neighborhood. 


Heavy industry 


The requirement for rail connection, direct access to navigable 
water, protection from fiood and assurance that the townsite not 
be subject to smoke and fumes from the industries—all favored 
the general area on the west side of the flood plain northward 
from the head of Kitimat Arm. 

Here there was ample room for Alcan’s smelter site, 1,000’ x 
10,000’, lying along the west side of the valley on land to be 
heavily filled out into the present flood plain. This, in turn, could 
be safely curtailed by a levee 2,000’ to 4,000’ east of the smelter 
site, leaving 500 to 600 acres of intervening land for other indus- 
try, subject to expansion of the fill. A 500-ton pulp and paper 
industry would take up some 150 acres and require water frontage 
for log booming. This would leave ample room for other industry 
back in from the head of the Arm, but having corridor access to 
the port. 

Microclimate study and on-the-spot observation of smoke move- 
ment were undertaken at the very outset. Smoke very rarely car- 
ried from this area over the townsite. When not taken south down 
the Arm, it hugged the western slopes of the river valley and passed 
by the townsite. Climate inversions would be rare and of short 
duration. 


aaa 


The port 


The northwest “corner” of the Arm was best for ship handling and 
offered most direct connection with rail and highway down the 
west side of the valley. It offered the shortest conveyor route to 
take alumina from ships to smelter. A ship channel built in this 
corner would leave ample space east of it for the pulp mill wharf, 
and a short intervening frontage available to other industries not 
directly on the water, but reaching it by a corridor between the 
aluminum smelter and the pulp mill site. The problem here was 
to find a port arrangement which yielded maximum efficiency for 
two major industries, while also serving public storage and transit 
sheds, and other industries. 


The town service center 


Its functions required a close linking of rail and highway, prox- 
imity to the city proper and separation from the industrial rail- 
holding yard serving heavy industry. These requirements placed 
it opposite the townsite on a line with the bridge site, leaving 
ample room between it and the industrial sites for a holding yard 
of some 250’ x 2,000’ at stage IV. The original gross reservation 
for this center was approximately 50 acres. This was later in- 
creased to about 90 acres, when the requirements were more fully 
studied. 

This location permitted the center to lie between rail and high- 
way, thus backing up on both, and with the highway by-passing 
it en route from townsite to industrial area. A minimum depth of 
450’ between center lines of rail and highway was originally held. 
Engineering of the flood plain, rail bed and bridge approach 
later permitted this to be increased to 850’. 
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Kitimat is projected as a city of ten neighborhoods 


Bisected lateraliy by a strong slope, and cut vertically by another, the town lies on three levels 
of irregular shape to which neighborhoods and traffic had to be fitted. Where roads from the 
various levels meet to form the single road out to the west (which leads across the river to the 
industrial area) is the city center. Neighborhood ‘‘A,’’ to the northeast of this center, will be 
the first developed. Cutout shows the area of municipal incorporation. Large black point in 
middle is city center; shaded area is the industrial development. 


O Elementary school 
4) Junior high school 
Q High school 

T Church site 
Neighborhood center 


Upper business center 
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THE TOWN 


The planners set out in all directions at once—Montreal, Arvida, 
Vancouver, Kitimat and various places in British Columbia where 
information was to be had or observations were to be made on 
many subjects. The physical survey of Kitimat was an arduous 
and thrilling one. 


Population 


Kitimat’s four-stage program was roughed out. When refined— 
months later—it had become: 


ge Speer ace 7,000 people 
ae | Sees 13,000 people 
er er 23,500 people 
Stage TV...4. seas cau 31,000 to 46,000 


Stage IV is dependent on the second great power tunnel being 
built—doubling the aluminum capacity. What ultimate popula- 
tion figure is reached will depend upon employment in other 
industries than aluminum and pulp, namely miscellaneous service 
and processing industries. 

The ultimate population estimates include a total number of 
workers twice those in basic industry. This ratio may not come 
about for some years, and would be likely only for a city having 
a normal economic and social life, as opposed to a town initially 
created to support a single industry, where the number of workers 
outside basic industry would at first be small. Estimates contem- 
plate 114 workers per family, 1/5 of all workers being single 
workers, and the average size of family at four persons, including 
single workers, 34 of which assumed living with families, and the 
balance in other accommodations. This briefly describes the 
estimated mature population, rather than that initially. The, deci- 
sion to provide family accommodations for 80% of the workers 
was based on the desire to secure a stable working population. This 
is not typical of the British Columbia coastal industrial towns. 


Framework of the townsite 


While the major elements of the city were being formulated and 
roughly placed, results of the survey and field explorations were 
coming in. The townsite proved to be a complex of irregular 
buildable areas and not that blank piece of paper or virgin land 
of which planners dream. Nature had already placed heavy marks 
on it. Rising from the flood plain, the site was a formation of 
clay and gravel left by retreating glaciers. It was a “remnant” 
frayed on the north side by gulley erosions into the flood plain, 
and worst of all much of the heart land had been eaten out by 
interior gullies flowing south. This remnant was anchored between 
the east mountain slopes and a rock bastion around which the 
river had made its course. 

The site was bisected from west to east by a sharp slope over 
which the glacier had poured gravel, leaving a deep clay bed with 
occasional lenses of gravel as it withdrew to the north. Above 
this slope to the north lay some 700 acres of buildable land at 
elevations 250’ to 350’. Below the slope lay 1,100 acres at eleva- 
tions 150’ down to 50’, with a flood plain and Minette Bay to the 
south beyond it. At the extreme east, up against the mountain 
slope, were some 760 acres of buildable land arranged in benches 
at elevations 400” to 550’. This east land lay at right angles to the 
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other two “levels” connected to them only by a small link of 
buildable land of but 150 acres. Otherwise the eastern section was 
separated from the rest of the site by a steep slope running north 
and south forming a “T” with the east to west dividing slope (see 
plan). 


Locating the city center and upper business center 


The high rocky west end of the site (top left in plan) guarded 
it from the bridge approach. Any entrance road coming in east- 
ward from the bridge west of the town had first to skirt this area 
which later proved too complex for development planning. Once 
past it and across the outfall from the big internal gulley forma- 
tion (which had taken out the heart of the high land to the north), 
there was the first opportunity for a three-fold deployment: 

1. to veer steeply left (and northward) to this highland, 

2. to turn off right (and southward) into the lowland, and 

3. to punch through centrally with an assault on the end of the 
west-east ridge road to go up and carry through to the extreme 
eastern benchland. 

This then was the point of first choice in taking off to the 
various levels of the town. Likewise it was the place to which all 
must return before leaving the townsite to reach the industrial 
area. 


The junction point just described, which all important routes to 


and from the townsite must cross or pass, was an obvious candi- 
date for the city center, although not at the geographical center 
of the ultimate city. More essential was that it be centered func- 
tionally in the city at any stage of its growth, including the 
outset—an early successful start of this center being of prime 
importance. A chief centering function is transportation. At 
Kitimat this means above all the journey to work—to and from 
the industrial area via the single west entrance to the city. This 
then was an entering and leaving location. Any other alternative 
proved poor. A high central location farther in could have no 
satisfactory relation to the lower level. Either alternative would 
invite the service center, which is directly en route to the indus- 
tries, to develop central services likely to draw people from any 
townsite area not naturally or easily related to the city center. 


This location well toward the entering end of town had its 


advantages and disadvantages. Favoring it was the better oppor- 
tunity given to start the city center at an early date. Also, a 
further shift in location might leave the center itself “out on a 
limb,” namely at the far side of town, if the city’s growth stopped 
short of stage IV and the second power tunnel were not put 
through. The disadvantage of its distance from the high western 
end of the city was met by an upper business center strategically 
located near the entrance to this part of town. This is shown 
(UC) where neighborhoods “F” and “H” meet in a “T” shape. 
It will start out as the center for neighborhood “F” and there will 
be no need for it to gain the status of upper business or subcity 
center till neighborhoods “E,” “F” and “H” are flourishing.* 





* If another town-entrance road comes in later from the northeast this upper 
business center site may be moved westward to this entry point. It would 
be where neighborhoods “E” and “F” adjoin. Neighborhood “E,” by virtue of 
its small size and topography, is not a true neighborhood able to support a 
local shopping center. The upper business center, if relocated here, would 
serve this neighborhood. 
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THE CITY CENTER 


The city center includes the downtown retail and business area of 
Kitimat, but is much more. It is also the cultural, entertainment 
and government center where most activities of city-wide interest 
are drawn together. Besides central shopping and business offices, 
it has the public library, auditorium and museum, also the town 
hall and local offices of the provincial and federal government. 
These make up the “civic center” within the city center. The 
central hospital, including doctors’ offices, is close by, handy to 
the exchange point of all public transportation routes. The pri- 
mary commercial hotel-and the bus depot are prominent in the 
center. One of the city’s two high schools adjoins it. Altogether 
it is a busy place day and night. 


Excluded from the city center are many things that are often 
found in central business districts and which are better placed 
elsewhere. These are the service, storage and supply businesses 
and repair shops, bakery, central laundry, auto sales and the like. 
which are not properly a part of a city’s “100% area” but which 
have often come to be enclosed in it as\it grows. In Kitimat these 
have been put together elsewhere in an efficient working relation- 
ship to form the city’s service center. One exception to this exclu- 
sion however is the bus service depot which, in order to save dead 
mileage, is placed close to the bus depot and holding point next to 
the city center. 


By and large the entire center is designed around a series of 
pedestrian malls and squares interconnected and leading out to the 
surrounding streets where buses stop at points along the outside. 
These entrance points are well-marked by prominent buildings, 
including those of the civic center area, which break up what 
would otherwise be a continuous parking area surrounding it. In 
this important respect the plan differs from many commercial 
centers which bring few, if any, elements to the outside. It is not 
simply a cluster of buildings amidst a sea of parking. The com- 
mercial layout within the center follows the successful principles 


_ of large-scale shopping centers. These seek to achieve the maxi- 


mum of sales volume concentrated in optimum space arrange- 
ments, and have produced a “system.” But the system has here 
been modified to produce also a civic and cultural center rather 
than only a technically perfect retail shopping mechanism with 
some occasional spaces assigned to civic and cultural uses. 


Growth in stages 


Design of the center could not assume a one-shot construction 
program. Like the rest of the city, it is designed for growth by 
stages. Careful attention to scale and to sequence was required so 
that at any stage, where it may rest for some years, there will be 
a feeling of wholeness and completion and not a fragment. 


The city center is introduced by a green off the city’s main 
through-road. The hotel and bus interchange are on this green, 
the main bus loading platform being slightly depressed where ad- 
joining the green. The entire center may be taken in at a glance 
from the relatively high approach roads coming down to it from 
the east, north and west. The introductory green leads into the 
first shopping mall, in turn going to the first commercial square. 
Stage II will fill out this square. The public buildings of the civic 
center are on a plaza raised above the first commercial square. 
The public library has access from both levels. Current thinking 
calls for the public library to be given a “100% location.” so 


it may be in the main stream of central urban life or just off it, not 
where a special trip is required to reach it. 


The main office building, as well as the first cinema, is on the 
first of the two commercial squares. The main department store 
and the second cinema are on the next square. The sports arena 
is reached via this square and from the street outside. Stage III 
of the city’s growth will start off this square. Separate plans for 
each stage of the center’s growth show the sequence of development 
and how certain strong elements like a department store or cinema 
act as advance elements to pull the plan along. 


The two commercial squares, connected by a mall, are reached 
from the surrounding streets by tributary pedestrian malls leading 
in from the periphery. There is no vehicular traffic in or through 
the malls, squares or civic center plaza. Malls may be reached 
from the parking areas by arcades through or between buildings. 
Parking rows are arranged between tree-planted sidewalk strips 
which lead to the arcades without requiring a journey through a 
complex of moving or parked automobiles. 


Relation of city center to neighborhood centers 


Commercial and noncommercial facilities of city-wide interest are 
confined to the city center. Thus the neighborhoods offer primarily 
convenience goods, daily necessities and services. Department 
stores, men’s and women’s clothing, furniture, sporting goods, etc., 
are in the city center which provides competitive shops and com- 
parison shopping. The city center will, however, also contain some 
food stores for daily necessities bought in connection with central 
shopping trips. 

Office space will be confined to the city center except for what 
is required in the first neighborhood center awaiting start of the 
city center. Because heavy goods will be required at the outset, it 


is likely that the first neighborhood center stores will carry some at 
the start. 


Early start of the city center is considered important. While 
neighborhood “A” center will ultimately have some 30,000 sq. ft. 
of shopping area, this will at first be held down to 18,000 sq. 
ft. in order to assist the city center to a good start. Thus of the first 
two supermarkets, one will be in the city center rather than both 
in the first neighborhood. When other neighborhoods follow and 
the city center has developed firm business, neighborhood “A” 
will get its second food market, bringing it up to its space quota. 

The center at neighborhood “C” will be subordinated due to 
this neighborhood being so close to the city center. 


There is allowance for the “F” neighborhood center to expand 
into a subcity center to serve the east end of the city, should this 
be warranted. 


Space for a small cinema is reserved in each neighborhood 
center. Whether the demand will require all of them remains 
to be seen. However, the city center is to have two 800-seat houses 
commanding first-run shows. 

Each neighborhood will have its local recreation building with 
bowling alleys, billiards, Ping-pong, dancing, for family partici- 
pation. The city center will have these facilities also, but on a 
bigger scale, and on a more “professional” or city-wide basis. For 
example, bowling-league competitions, or competitions with teams 
from Terrace or Prince Rupert, would be held there. Similarly, 
each neighborhood will have its small auditorium in the neighbor- 
hood community school, and a large city-wide one in the city center. 
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*. . . to labor is to pray’”’ 


The Benedictine order is one of the monastic 
branches that sprouted in the rich compost of 
decaying Rome, grew straight and firm through 
the disorderly underbrush of the Dark Ages and 
became a giant tree in the formal garden of the 
Renaissance. The first Benedictine, St. Bene- 
dict, was a Roman aristocrat born late in the 
sixth century and converted to Christianity in 
his youth. He believed in a stern, active re- 
ligious life, and at the age of 50, in 520, com- 
pleted writing the Rule, a strict diagram of the 
religious life and its hourly duties. Ever since, 
it has directed his order with creat success in 
| its expansion around the world from the orig- 
inal Abbey at Monte Cassino (destroyed in four 
| wars, most recently in 1944, rebuilt after each). 








St. Benedict was followed by a succession of 
brilliant organizers and teachers. Pope Gregory 
| the Great, who sent St. Augustine to England 
to work among the heathen Anglo-Saxons, was a 
Benedictine, as was his emissary. Abbeys were 
built across Europe. Following the Rule, each 
abbey was autonomous, built according to the 
wisdom of its abbot and brothers, bringing 
ai regional character to the active life pre- 
scribed by Benedict—‘‘to labor is to pray.’’ Be- 
sides the basic religious and educational pur- 
) pose of the order, there were always subordinate 
functions. St. Benedict had written that each 
1} monk should do a good full day of physical labor, 
(| = added to his hours of prayer and meditation; 
one abbey of the order in France put the worldly 
> hours to making a liqueur, called Benedictine 
» (still famous, but no ionger made by monks). 








The Benedictine order first came to Min- 
4 nesota in 1856, when five members of a Pennsy!- 
_ Vania monastery arrived in the territory and 
started to work near St. Paul. Today the abbey 
a which these mer began, St. John’s, has grown 
' to become the largest Benedictine community 
in the world, including more than 300 members, 
whose principal worldly duty is teaching at St. 
_ John’s Seminary, Liberal Arts College, and col- 
_ lege Prep schoo! (total enrollment, more than 
' 1,200) or in missions in Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
_ the Bahamas and Japan. Besides St. John’s, 
there are 27 other Benedictine abbeys in the US, 
_» each firm about the kind of architecture it pre- 
” \ fers, but none so advanced as St. John’s. 









A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


In March of 1953 each of 12 well-known architects received a letter on the 
stationery of the Benedictine order of the Roman Catholic Church*. it was 
an invitation to discuss designing a comprehensive architectural plan for 
St. John’s Abbey in Coilegeville, Minn. 

Each letter from Abbot Baldwin Dworschak, OBS, explained the gen- 
eral requirements, asked about fees, mentioned politely that other archi- 
tects were being queried, and included a paragraph of exhortation worthy 
of Pope Urban II, the Benedictine who issued the call for the First Crusade: 

“. . . The Benedictine tradition at its best challenges us to think boldly 
and to cast our ideals in forms which will be valid for centuries to come, 
shaping them with all the genius of present-day materials and techniques. 
We feel that the modern architect with his orientation toward functional- 
ism and honest use of materials is uniquely qualified to produce a Catholic 
” The architects were invited to come to Minnesota for consul- 
tation. All but two responded. 

By the end of April, the monks of the ancient order had interviewed 
five architects, then each brother had listed the five finalists in the order 


work. ... 





* The twelve: Richard Neutra, Walter Gropius, Eero Saarinen, Marcel Breuer, Barry 
Byrne, Pietro Belluschi and Joseph D. Murphy in the US; Thomas Sharp in England; 
Rudolph Schwartz and A. Bosslet in Germany; Herman Baur in Switzerland; and 
Robert Kramreiter jn Austria. 


Maria Laach, Benedictine monastery in Germany, begun about 1100 











A Y 1 ARC EL BREU | ad MARCEL BREUER, architect 
PIER LUIGI NERVI and FARKAS & BARRON, structural engineers 


FRED DUBIN ASSOCIATES, mechanical engineers 
SIDNEY K. WOLFE & WALTER HOLTKAMP, acoustical engineers 


he preferred. Their overwhelmingly favored choice: Marcel Breuer. Their 
reason: “The humility and clean-lined simplicity of Breuer’s basic architec- 
tural conceptions . . . were especially appropriate to monastic buildings. 
He struck us as being not only an outstanding architect, but as a simple, 
straightforward and rather humble person.” 

Today the first of the new monastic buildings is under construction 
in Collegeville, and Breuer’s office is sprinting to keep ahead of the ener- 
getic monks’ building program. Breuer has not disappointed the brothers 
with his designs. Not only has he put into this work all his subtle skill 
in instrumenting the discordant range of modern materials, of playing 
calculated crude against calculated perfect finishes, quickly impressed 
coarse concrete against polished glass, bright raw elementary paint colors 
against porous soft natural hues, but he has also gone into an expression 
new to him—sculptural forms of structure. 

Checked out by his collaborator in the UNESCO building, the brilliant 
Italian engineer, Pier Luigi Nervi, Breuer will bend a thin cowl of con- 
crete into walls and roof over this monastic church, creased into folds for 
structural stiffness. And in front of the church will stand a symbolically 
modern bell tower for this 1,400-year-old client—a pierced banner of Architect-client conference: on the far side of the table (left to 


reinforced concrete. right) are Clarus Graves, prior; Baldwin Dworschak, abbot; 
Marcel Breuer, architect; Hamilton Smith, architect's assistant. 


Concrete bell banner wil! refiect south light into north glass wall 
Ben Schnall 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 











East elevation: serrations in concrete sidewall are for structural stiffness 





North elevation: pierced concrete banner for bells has character of liturgical vestment 


A strongly symbolic plan to match the sinewy concrete elevations 


The symbolism of this church starts in the plan. The Benedictines 
at St. John’s, world famous as liturgical authorities, were confident 
enough to disregard some current church-planning practices and 
return to “the originally correct” church-planning practices. The 
most prominent example of this is in the placing of the baptistry 
at the entrance, squarely on the central axis. This, Breuer points 
out, is like the original atrium, the outdoor baptistry in front of 
some early European churches. Glass-walled, gardened, with a 
skylight above, this baptistry will be as open to the outdoors as 
Minnesota’s climate permits. More important, its location will 
symbolize the steps of entry into the church: first baptism, then 
admission to the church and the Eucharistic sacrifice. The plen 
symbolism continues: the stalls of the monks who have not been 
ordained are on either side before the altar, while the seating for 
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the monks who are priests is around the altar, dominated by the 
abbot’s throne in the center. The monastery, itself, of course, 
is the next step. Most of the 1,530-man congregation will normally 
be students at St. John’s College. They will be surrounded by a 
quiet church garden, visible:through low glass side walls, 

First of the 19 new buildings master-planned to be built at 
St. John’s is the monastery wing (shown on these pages) behind 
the bold shapes of the monastic church, and its banner of con- 
crete. This wing (already under construction) will provide sorely 
needed housing for the fathers and guests of the monastery, but 
will also include the sacristy of the church, which is next on the 
building program. 

More of Breuer’s thinking on the symbolism of the structure, 
particularly the bell standard, is explained on the following pages. 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 
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Longitudinal section. Upper structure will sit like overturned trough on side beams 
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Transverse section, !ooking toward altar. Serrated walls and roof will aid acoustically 


Stiffening concrete by shaping it—a unique church wall and roof structure 


The structural system sought by Architect Breuer was one with 
which he could return to the clarity and honesty of the Roman- 
esque, which he admires above all other historical styles (“Gothic 
already hides and fakes”). He found his opportunity in a con- 
tinuous concrete slab, molded and dented into a kind of modern 
groining, a simpler version of the UNESCO structure (AF, 
June °53) with the same acoustical advantages (especially im- 
portant to the chanting of the monks’ offices). There will be no 
hung ceiling, no plastered finish. This concrete will be faced with 
granite on the outside, but inside will be left with the scars of 
formwork still on it to contrast ruggedly with a gilded cciling 
and red brick floor. 

Breuer’s bell banner is no mere architectural whim, but is the 
product of a serious approach on several levels to the problem. 
“Why build a tower?” he asked. The medieval reason supplied 
by chureh historians was as a lookout and bastion of defense. 
Today's =easons: a siructure to carry the electrically operated bells 


so they can be heard by the monks at work, a symbol, a distine- 
tive silhouette to be carried in the mind. 

Then the architect asked himself a philosophic question: what 
can be used today as a real architectural symbol, a form which 
structurally is as characteristic of our time as the dome was in the 
sixteenth century? His answer: the cantilevered concrete slab. 
He turned a slab on end so it is cantilevered vertically, broke slots 
in it to make it more emphatic, and he had his symbol. 

Behind the philosophy are also plenty of good workaday reasons 
for the concrete banner of St. John’s: it provides a continuous 
calm surface in relation to the corrugated rhythm of the church 
itself. It is a notable entry for the church, suddenly revealing the 
glass encl wall. And it permits this glass wall to be oriented north, 
virtually a requirement of the site, yet retain reflected south light. 
But more than anything else, says Breuer, it will be “a strong 
statement before you come to the church.” 
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Structure. The side walis and roof of the eloquent 
monastic church will in effect be made up of a 
series of unique concrete bents, spaced and con- 
nected to make up a bearing wall, stiff in the same 
way corrugated cardboard is stiff. This bearing 
wall is then lifted on either side on top of a beam 
supported by masonry piers. The spanning portion 
of each bent is hollow, with a triangular section. 

The buttresslike supports under the beams serve 
another function. Low glass walls between them 
will allow an awareness in the church of the quiet 
garden outside, but the buttress will block sight 
lines before they getlong enough to be distracting 3 
to the services. The great glass wall at the north 
end of the church is purely a curtain. 
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South wall of monastery (foreground below) has 
balconies or sunshades which admit the winter sun 
so welcome in Minnesota, but block the summer sun. 








Photos: (below) Ben Schnall; (opp.) Lydates 
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Monastery, chapter house, church and bell banner as they will appear from east 


‘Shadow building’’—replacing a campus bit by bit without disrupting its operation 


*hoto 


(top): 


Ben Schnall 


Even more important to the Benedictines of St. John’s than any 
one building is Breuer’s over-all design, which in time will replace 
three quarters of the present monastery and campus, but without 
disrupting its operation. This the architect calls “shadow build- 
ing”—erecting a building in the shadow of an existing one, then 
moving into the new building and razing the old one. How 
carefully Breuer has plotted his shadows can be seen in the six 
progressive rebuilding stages shown in the central complex of the 
group (diagrams left). The new buildings are like an organism 
which slowly devours and absorbs the old. The timetable of 
building is indefinite. The complete plan envisions 19 new build« 
ings to be added over the next 100 years, indicating that Breuer’s 
office may outlast even McKim, Mead & White. 

St. John’s, in function, will be a more traditional monastery 
when it has been remodeled than it is today. Where present 
organization of the buildings makes the ancient monastic require- 
ment of sequestered, cloistered living quarters for the monks dif- 
ficult, the new plan has this as a basic quality. One corner of 
the entire plan, beginning with the monks’ stalls in the church, 
will be theirs alone, and it will face the quiet of the lake. 

Covered walks, in cloister tradition, lead on the most fre- 
quently traveled paths from this monastic community to the school 
and college groups. The monastery garden itself has similar spaces 
which are more public: 
> The gardens alongside the church, which are to be “landscaped 
in an elemental way, not at all a lavish garden.” 
> The monastery patio, a small, landscaped square with diagonal 
walks and sitting areas. 
>A public square—an approach to the church, with a covered 
walk around it. 

The program is not one of real expansion. Says the abbot: 
“This whole plan is. . . a containment program . . . a program 
which permits us to give our present numbers the facilities they 
need. We don’t want at all to give the impression we want to 
be bigger. We want to be more effective. . . .” 
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Present monastery and campus, sited in the rich 
lake country of Minnesota in 1856, just grew. 


New master plan: monastic area and ecclesiastical 
buildings will be drawn to southeast in eventual 
grouping, with school and student buildings to the 
northwest. Church, library and administration will 
be at the meeting of these two major areas. Dash 
line defines generally cloistered area of monastery, 
monastic seminary and diocescan seminary. Plant- 
ing and landscaping will further distinguish various 
areas. Outside traffic will enter the main campus 
only in the square and the parking areas near it. 
A main service road will join shops with quad- 
rangle. Other service and maintenance traffic will 
be carried on pedestrian paths with paved shoulders. 
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Stone panels in contrasting colors are used by Dallas Architect Howard 
R. Meyer to give big impact to small building. 


STONE IN TODAY’S BUILDING 


Industry experts discuss how 
to use the oldest building material 


ia the newest buildings 


THE PANEL 

S. ROBERT ANSHEN, architect 

ALFRED LEWIS AYDELOTT, architect 

LEWIS BEACH, maintenance engineer, Yale University 
DR. OLIVER BOWLES, Bureau of Mines, retired 
KARL KAMRATH, architect 

MORRIS KETCHUM, JR., architece 

B. A. REITH, International Cut Stone Assn. 
EDWARD D. STONE, architect 

E. C. WEBSTER, International Cut Stone Assn. 
CARL ZIMMERMAN, International Cut Stone Assn. 


DOUGLAS HASKELL, editorial chairman, Ancurrecrura Forum, moderator 


Photos: Ulric Meisel; Ben Schnalil; 
Wide World; United Press 


Stone appeals deeply to the builder because he is using the ma- 
terial that builds the earth itself. No other material is so primor- 
dial and direct. Yet stone, the material of the pyramids, poses 
new problems in the jet-flight age. Loved as ever for its durability, 
its strength, its great variety of form and grain and color, natural 
stone lacks the tensile strength with which steel and concrete have 
stolen from it today’s large structural frames; and stone, with 
its weight, must be handled in craftsmanlike manner, piece by 
piece; it cannot be molded or thrown around. 

To meet their problems and to encourage creative imagination, 
the Internaticnal Cut Stone Assn. recently invited a panel of 
architects and maintenance engineers to discuss the place and 
future of cut stone. 


Stone today is principally a veneer or screen 


SCIENTIST BOWLES: “The old stone buildings with stone walls are 
nearly gone. Stone in our larger buildings is no longer a bearing 
material; it is almost down to a veneer in some form now. People 
want it. Properly selected, manufactured and laid, it’s the most 
enduring and dignified material known.” 


Using stone as a veneer, and applying the veneer to precast 
slabs came into discussion at once as an efficient way of getting 
“stone quality” into thinner panels for lower cost. 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEER BEACH: “Might thin stone veneer, perhaps 
with a beveled edge, be cast with a concrete panel and erected 
with a wall? Any possible failure of bond between stone and 
concrete could perhaps be avoided by using some of the new 
waterproofing materials such as silicon.” 


QUARRYMAN wessterR: “We have been a little backward about this 
use. A great deal of our stone has been cut to 34” thickness to 
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Stone veneer of Philadelphia Youth 
Center is laid vertically like veneer. 


be used on a scatter base; but we have hesitated to apply it directly 
to a concrete slab and then erect it. The next two or three years 
may see a great deal of such use.” 


Using stone as a veneer on a panel—and then omitting the 
panel—was the humorous description of stone curtain walls with- 
out backup. Marble is already being used this way and the subject 
is still wide open for other stones, such as limestone or granite. 


ARCHITECT KARL KAMRATH: “On the Andersen Cancer Hospital at 
Houston we hoped for a facing of indigenous stone; but we ended 
with 7%” marble because, oddly enough, we could not afford not 
to use it. A marble skin (without backup) came to about $2 per 
sq. ft. in place. Texas limestone would have had to be 3” thick 
and would have cost about $4 in place; Texas granite about $8. 
The best grade of brick would have cost about $1.75. Our savings 
on the marble curtain wall were dual: we lightened the structure 
as a whole, using less steel and concrete; and again we picked 
up 4” of usable space all around the building with the thinner 
marble, picking up about 15,000 sq. ft. total at $25 per sq. ft. 
This alone saved better than $650,000 for the people of Texas. 
“Two incidental gains were important. Against our hurricane 
rains, this marble has an absorption of only 0.01% compared 
with absorption up to 15% with other masonry. And we found 
that the resistance of 1” of marble to dangerous radioactivity from 
the isotopes used in cancer treatment is equal to 3/16” of lead.” 


Stone under, over and all around 


The architects declared they could use stone veneer in far greater 
variety than has yet been achieved, and for wider purposes. 


Underfoot, today’s use of stone in the US for floors and pave- 
ment is rudimentary, it was agreed, compared not only with the 
famous mosaic floors of Ravenna or Pompeii, but compared even 
with the beautiful modern Copacabana pavement at Rio (photo 
above) or the lava pavement of Mexico University. Our flag- 
stone, random slate, and small-scale terrazzo treatments should 
be supplemented by a wider variety of stones, used veneer-style 
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Stone walk at edge of bathing beach in Rio sug- 
gests floor treatment for buildings. 





Stone mosaic, ancient decorative device, com- 
pletely covers Mexico University’s new library. 


in a greater variety of patterns. In terrazzolike applications, it 
was suggested that stone chips might include larger sizes and 
larger variety of size permitting bolder patterns. 

Objections that were once powerful are fading. Where a tech- 
nical member present pointed to the “danger” of an uneven rate 
of wear between different kinds and colors of stone used in a 
floor pattern, some architects half humorously remarked that a 
pleasant and rounded “unevenness” could even be an advantage, 
yielding “foot experience.” And indeed more than one panel 
member pleasantly recalled the former Champlain Black and 
Georgia White floor of the Washington Union Station, once so 
handsome but now replaced by neutral smooth terrazzo, and the 
Murray Hill Hotel floor in New York, long since demolished. Both 
were remembered “through our feet” and such unevenness, re- 
minding the walker that he has feet, may not be unwelcome in an 
age when the fondness for slick neutrality is passing. 


Stone overhead as well as underfoot in floors and alongside in 
walls was another surprise proposal of some of the architects, 
one of whom recalled the unmatched effect of this consistent use 
of a single material in Frank Lloyd Wright’s theater at Taliesin 
West. The demand for “‘caves”—very sophisticated ones—is grow- 
ing in today’s world of so much glass and openness. 


Carried through from exterior to interior, stone was more seri- 
ously discussed as an idea not only for houses but for public 
lobbies, and using not only rough surfaces but dressed stone. 


The honest stone skin 


The stone men present were quite amazed at the intensity with 
which the architects discussed stone veneer as an esthetic problem. 
Quite obviously a material so structural in all its associations is 
difficult to treat visually as a “skin.” Ledge stone or “orchard 
stone” gave the architects their roughest time, especially because 
its strata must lie horizontal and not flat with the wall. The trick 
seemed to consist of using even this rough-faced material con- 
sistently in large panels which neither appear to be supporting 
anything nor laying the weight of their heavy stone on openings. 
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First prestressing of a 
steel structure reduced 
wind sway on 250’ Sky- 
lon built for Britain’s 
1951 festival. High-ten- 
sile cables supporting 
Skylon are tensioned to 
140,000 psi by built-in 
jacks at base of 70’-long 
struts. This placed lower 
half of Skylon in com- 
pression. 
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Three prestressing bars are tensioned by turnbuckles beneath 60’ lattice girders in British factory roof. 
ture is fabricated from high-strength rerolled rail steel. 
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Prestressed concrete applies com- 
pression at bottom of beam to in- 
duce tension at top. 
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Prestressed steel requires pre- 
stressing device underneath lower 
chord to induce tension in upper 
chord. 
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Queen post struts hold tensioning 
cables beneath lower chord to in- 
duce bending moments shown. Up- 
per chord is in tension, lower 


chord in compression. 








Double prestressing system super- 
imposes second trapezium to bend- 
ing moment diagram, more ac- 
curately counteracting bending mo- 
ments resulting from uniform 


loading. 


1. High-tensile steel for strength and economy 

2. Precast hipped frames for clerestory lighting 

3. Concealed directional lighting for drafting office 

4. Welded steel arches for low-cost gymnasium roof 

5. Stainless-steel insulated panels for durable curtain wall 
6. Cylindrical concrete cores for blast-resistant building 


; 


1. PRESTRESSING COMES TO STRUCTURAL STEEL 


High-tensile steels are applied to 
mild steel framing to counteract 
dead weight, double load capacity 
and improve rigidity 


High-tensile steels can carry up to eight 
times the working stresses of ordinary mild 
steels, 160,000 vs. 20,000 psi, yet cost only 
three times as much. In theory, this might 
permit weight savings up to 87% and dollar 
savings up to 62%. Although such an 
extreme case is impractical because of ex- 
cessive elongation, it indicates that to carry 
a given load, high-tensile steel is cheaper 
than mild steel. Previously limited to sus- 
pension bridge cables, these high-strength 
steels are now being used in prestressed 
steel structures in Europe and the US. 

The advantages of prestressing steelwork 
are twofold: 1) there is the possibility of 
cutting both weight and costs by more efh- 
cient use of materials, and 2) it is likely to 
produce a stiffer, more continuous structure 
by reducing the slack between components. 


In Europe, prestressing has been used in 
four important steel structures: 

>The Skylon, a 250’-high vertical device 
designed by Structural Engineer Felix J. 
Samuely for the 1951 Festival of Britain, 
was suspended some 40’ off the ground in 
a cradle of high-tensile cables held by three 
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Photos: (opp. p.) B. 1. Callender’s 
(right) H. EFarrimond 


supporting struts (diagram left). By pre- 
stressing the cables, estimated sway at the 
top due to 80 mph winds was reduced from 
a possible 4’ to 9”. This principle may be 
applied in the US to high TV towers which 
are usually tied down by high-strength 
bridge cables (under tension but with no 
deliberate prestressing) . 

>In a Belgian hangar, Professor Gustave 
Magnel used eight tons of prestressing wires 
in a 502’ two-span girder continuous over 
a central column. The high-tensile steel 
replaced 26 tons of mild steel that would 
have been required in a conventional de- 
sign, and saved 12% in weight and 4% in 
erected cost (diagrams, above). 

>In a factory roof at Harlow, England, 
Structural Engineer R. A. Sefton Jenkins 
bent 60’ trusses upward and stretched high- 
tensile bars with turnbuckles beneath the 
lower chords to resist applied loading (top). 
>In a workshop roof at Wigan, England, 
Felix Samuely used high-tensile wires to 
prestress an entire 90’ x 90’ space-frame 
structure (above). With no internal columns 
this roof structure weighs only 3.72 psf. 


In the US, too, several interesting applica- 
tions of prestressed steel are under way: 

> Structural Engineers Ammann & Whitney 
have submitted plans for prestressing an 
existing railway viaduct spanning 84’ in 
Milwaukee. High-tensile steel bars under 
95,000-psi tension reduce working stresses 
in the main plate girders, which, under new 
increased loading conditions, would other- 
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Prestressed girder spans 502’ over single column in Belgian hangar. Two sets of high-tensile cables 
are used, a set anchored at each end of the lower ends of the truss, extending over the central sup- 
port and terminating at about the third point of the other span. 
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Space frame roof spans 90’ x 90’ British school workshop with no internal supports. It is tied 


together by prestressing wires (in parabolic outline) to form an integrated, homogeneous structure. 


wise be overstressed by about 30%. By ten- 
sioning three 1”-diameter high-alloy steel 
bars along the bottom flange of each girder, 
maximum stresses are reduced below those 
in the original design, thus avoiding the 
necessity of replacing the entire structure. 
>US Army engineers are prestressing 
some of their standard prefabricated bridg- 
ing equipment with high-tensile steel bars 
to double their carrying capacities. Thus 
present bridges can be strengthened to 
carry the army’s new 60-ton T-43 tanks, 

> US aircraft engineers are prestressing the 
rotor blades of large passenger helicopters 
to reduce blade flutter. 


Principles of prestressing. Prestressed 
steel usually consists of high-tensile steel 
tensioned against a mild steel girder or 
framing system to develop a stronger, more 
efficient structure. Since steel requires less 
bracing in tension than in compression, 
a few liighly tensioned bars can counteract 
the forces created by applied loading and 
permit precise control of working stresses 
in any part of a structure. Thus, as in Sam- 
uely’s space-frame roof, a complex of indi- 
vidual framing members can be tied into 
a fully continuous rigid structure, in which 
stresses above the elastic limit in any part 
will be absorbed by a redistribution of 
bending moments, thus retarding the fail- 
ure of the whole structure. 

Although prestressed steel structures 
have yet to be built in the US, the strength- 
ening effects of continuity were recognized 
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by an American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion Specification in‘1946, which. allows an 
increase of 20% in the permissible stress at 
the supports of continuous structures. 

While « cross-sectional area of 1 sq. in. 
of high-tensile steel could, in theory, re- 
place up to 8 sq. in. of mild steel in the 
bottom chord of a girder, this is not the 
most effective way to use the more expen- 
sive metal. For one thing, elastic deforma- 
tion would also be eight times greater and 
deflections might be excessive. For another, 
high-tensile steel used within the depth of 


the girder only gives direct compression to — 


both top and bottom chords with no effect 
of prestressing. 

If, however, the high-tensile steel is 
stretched beneath the lower chord, the ef- 
fect on the girder is one of direct compres- 
sion plus a bending moment, which is pro- 
portional to the distance between the pre- 
stressing steel and the girder and places the 
upper chord in tension and the lower chord 
in compression. As Engineer Sefton Jenkins 
puts it, “the dead load can be ‘jacked’ out 
and carried by high-tensile steel.” 

Suppose a mild steel lower member in a 
girder can take 20,000 psi in tension with 
safety. Then, by prestressing it and brac- 
ing it against buckling, the member can be 
initially compressed to about 30,000 psi (a 
reduced safety factor is permissible since 
the member is a tensile one and no further 
compression will ever occur). Now the 


continued on p. 174 
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Plywood forms for precasting are used at site 
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Finish is rubbed smooth 24 hours after pouring 


Hoisting of frames is done by truck crane 


Hipped frames span 23’ over classrooms. 





2. CONCRETE FRAME CUTS SCHOOL COSTS 


Precast bents built for $106 each, hold school cost down to $8.78 per sq. ft. 


Double-loaded classroom corridors require 
top lighting or clerestories for good day- 
lighting of the inner third of the room. In 
the Lindley Park elementary school at 
Asheboro, N. C., rigid sawtooth bents frame 
clerestories with a minimum of jointing 
difficulties for the intricate shapes in- 
volved. Alternate bids for this design 
were studied in both steel and timber, but 
precast concrete proved the most econom- 
ical at $106 per frame in place, only 50¢ 
per sq. ft. of covered area. Moreover, the in- 
surance rate for the concrete frame proved 
very favorable, only 7¢ per $100 vs. 25¢ 
for a nearby school with fireproofed steel 
columns, exposed steel roof framing. 
Main bents are composed of two identi- 
cal 28’ classroom frames, back to back, 
joined by an 8’ poured-in-place beam over 
a central corridor (photo below). Class- 
room frames are precast in one piece, 
weigh 3,500 lb. Designed by the Hardy 
Cross moment distribution method, their 
interior columns are sunk in a 4’ x 2’ x 3’ 
deep concrete footing, while their exterior 
columns are semihinged, connected to a 
12’-long reinforcing bar set transversely in 
the floor slab. Bents are placed 8’-4” o.c. 
and are connected by four cast-in-place 
longitudinal beams located above the in- 
terior columns and beneath the clerestories. 


Larger precast frames in background span 37’ over auditorium 


The clerestories, rising 4’-3” above the 
eaves, are set at an angle of 30° to the ver- 
tical to give maximum light to the room 
below. They are fitted with heat-absorb- 
ing, glare-reducing glass, 4’ deep and con- 
tinuous for the full length of the building. 
No blinds are necessary. 

The 92 sawtooth frames used in this 
school were precast at a rate of five a day 
in plywood forms on timber platforms. A 
3,750-psi concrete was specified, the aver- 
age strength increasing from 3,500 psi 
after seven days, when the bents are lifted 
into position, to 5,000 psi after 28 days. 
All exposed concrete surfaces are rubbed 
smooth, at a cost of under $10 per frame. 

Classrooms are 32’ wide, separated by 
painted masonry block partitions. The roof 
is poured gypsum on rigid acoustical 
formboards carried on light purlins span- 
ning between bents; cost 45¢ to 50¢ per 
sq. ft. This is topped by built-up roofing 
at 18¢ to 20¢ per sq. ft. 
roof, 65¢ to 70¢ per sq. ft. 

Containing 20 classrooms, an auditorium 
and a cafeteria, the school covers 41,443 
sq. ft. and was built for $8.78 per sq. ft. 
It was designed by John James Croft Jr.. 
architect, and Walter Preimats, structural 


total cost of 


engineer. Dickerson, Inc., were the general 
contractors. 
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Clerestory windows are continuous through- 
out classroom wings. 


Cast-in-place beams span 8 between frames 


, duiit-up roofing 
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ofter welding is done, 
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Anchorage of frame to floor slab 
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together. ‘ 
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3. LIGHTING WITHOUT GLARE 


Herringbone pattern of concealed 
fluorescent troffers minimizes sha- 
dows, produces 105 foot-candles for 


$1.50 per sq. ft. 


Aided by a permanent arrangement of 
desks, all facing the same way, this direc- 
tional over-the-shoulder lighting design 
provides up to 120 foot-candles of illumi- 
nation at low cost without fatiguing glare 
bouncing up from highly reflective draw- 
ing boards. It consists of concealed fluor- 
escent troffers arranged in a herringbone 
pattern of rows 5’ o.c. Designed for high 
efficiency, low installation and maintenance 
costs, and pleasing appearance, this un- 
usual ceiling won first prize in the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society’s 1953 contest, 
“My Most Interesting Lighting Job,” for 
the southern California region. 

There are two reasons for the herring- 
bone pattern in which rows of concealed 
troffers are laid out in a series of shallow, 
inverted V’s with the wings at an angle of 
17° to the normal: 1) to keep the fluores- 
cent lamps out of the line of sight of a 
person looking to one side—as the photos 
show, this works well for draftsmen in the 
body of the room, who have to turn com- 
pletely around before seeing the concealed 
lamps but not so well for draftsmen along 
the side walls; 2) to avoid the bothersome 
shadows from triangles and T-squares that 
occur when the drafting tables are parallel 
to the fluorescent sections. 

Fluorescent troffers, each fitted with two 
40-w. lamps in parallel, are concealed be- 
hind 1114”-deep enameled sheet metal baf- 
fles, fastened directly to the 11’-high acous- 
tical ceiling. There are 14 pairs of lamps 
in each row, giving a total lighting load 
of 20 kw, or 4.85 w. per sq. ft. Since all 
the lamps are identical and easy to get at, 
maintenance is simple and inexpensive. 

Illumination levels range from a high 
of 120 foot-candles at the center of the 
room, to a low of 90 foot-candles at the 
rear corners—an average of about 105 
foot-candles. Illumination readings taken 
in the center of the room on a 45° angle 
show that 54% of the light comes from 
behind, 31% from the sides and 15% 
from the front. 

This directional lighting plan was de- 
signed for the Western Precipitation Corp.’s 
drafting offices in Los Angeles by Oscar 
W.' Meissner, illuminating engineer; Heit- 
schmidt and Thompson are the architects, 
and Chauncey Mauk the electrical engineer. 


Draftsman’s view shows how lamps are concealed by 11'//2”-deep baffles of enameled sheet metal 


hung from 11’ high ceilings. Reflective quality of acoustical tile ceiling aids diffusion of light. 
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Section shows arrangement of fief 
lamps behind metal baffie. 
Ceiling plan shows how rows of fluorescent lights are 
angled 17° to normal to conceal lamps from sideward 
view of draftsmen. 


Locking the ‘‘wrong’’ way reveals light source, double rows of fluorescent lamps producing an 


average 105 foot-candies on desks. Boxes attached to ceiling are air-conditioning outlets. 
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Welded steel arches are hinged at concrete buttresses 
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Two-hinged welded steel arches proved 
most economical to span a 125’-wide gym- 
nasium at the Santa Maria Union high 
school, Calif. Comparative bids: welded 
steel arches, $1,085 each, without fire- 
proofing; in-situ concrete arches, $2,760 
each; and laminated timber arches, $2,000 
each. 


Composed of 20’ long, 18” w.f. 50# 
sections (with 11’-long sections at each 
side), the arches are shop-welded in three 
sections. These are riveted together on the 
ground before being lifted into position 
and connected to steel hinges atop triangu- 
lar concrete buttresses cast with the con- 
crete side walls. Including 20’-long purlins, 
the steel framing weighs 52.2 tons, 514 psf. 
It is clad with composite roofing applied 
on a 214” reinforced gypsum slab poured 
over 1” acoustical form board. This roof 
weighs 16 psf and cost $1.02 per sq. ft. 

Designed to seat 2,000 spectators, the 
gymnasium covers 24,360 sq. ft. and cost 
$10.97 per sq. ft. including equipment, a 
multi-use classroom and a foyer. It was 
designed by Daniel Mann Johnson and 
Mendenhall, architects and engineers. 


Photos: (opp p.) Doug 
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Stainless-steel panels are pierced by fresh-air intake openings for unit ventilators 


9. STAINLESS STEEL WALL RESISTS CORROSION 


An insulated curtain wall, faced with stain- 
less and backed with galvanized steel, 
proved no more expensive than masonry at 
the Edison junior high school, West Mifflin 
Boro, Pa., where the stainless steel was se- 
lected to help resist the corrosive atmos- 
phere of a heavy industrial area. Costing 
$3.50 per sq. ft. installed, the prefabricated 
panels went up 50% faster than masonry 
and will require little maintenance. 
Insulated with 114” of fibrous glass, the 
panels have a “U” value of 0.15 and weigh 


6 psf. Both vertical and horizontal seam 
joints between panels are flush-fitting and 
overlap. 

The two-story section of the Edison 
school (shown above) is steel framed. 
Openings in the spandrel panels are the 
fresh-air intakes for the unit ventilators in 
the classrooms, 

The school is designed by H. Button and 
Paul F. McLean, architects. R. C. Mahon 
Co. engineered and fabricated the stainless- 
steel panels. 
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6. BLAST-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 


For the Atomic Age a tough cylindrical core inside a frangible shell could 


mean survival within fringe areas 


“Protective cores” within multistory build- 
ings are suggested by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in its “Interim 
Guide for the Design of Buildings Exposed 
to Atomic Blast.” The same idea has been 
reported and carried further in the profes- 
sional press (AF, Nov. ’51). But what is 
the proper shape of the protective core 
from the point of view of maximum effec- 
tiveness and minimum cost? 

Regardless of type of bomb, it is obvious 
that there will be a certain area of the tar- 
get city within which destruction will be 
more or less complete, a fringe area 
wherein there will be partial destruction, 
and an outer area wherein damage is rela- 
tively minor. Because in bomb-resistant 
buildings there can be no such thing as 
definite design for a known load, one must 
simply use materials and structural forms 
that will offer the maximum protection for 
whatever added cost appears justified. 

There are four principal considerations 
in atomic-resistant construction for fringe 
areas: 


1. Protection against radiation is 
simply a matter of interposing as much 
mass of material as possible between the 
source of the radiation and the person 
being shielded. Concrete, water, earth are 
effective in approximate proportion to their 
weight per unit volume. 


2. Resistance against external pres- 
sure is most effectively provided by the 
hollow sphere. Man has descended to 
great depths in the ocean within a spheri- 
cal shell that has withstood pressures many 
times those within a reasonable range of 
a “nominal” atomic bomb. But the hollow 
sphere is hardly adaptable to tall building 
construction. The hollow cylinder of circu- 
lar cross-section is the next best simple 
structural form—50% as _ effective 
lb. of material as the hollow sphere— 


per 
and 
its pressure-resistant use is exemplified by 
the submarine shell. It is also the 
resistant to bending moment, to shear and 
to column action when the plane of the 
loads cannot be predetermined. 


most 





* Professor of structural engineering, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


—by Engineer Bruce G. Johnston* 


3. Effect of air gust can be minimized 
by using a structural form that offers 
minimum resistance to aerodynamic drag. 
The best section is that of a streamlined 
airfoil—provided the gust comes from a 
direction parallel to the long axis of the 
airfoil—but if the gust comes from a direc- 
tion that cannot be predetermined, a cir- 
cular cylinder is again the preferred struc- 
tural form. Thus, the cylinder offers mini- 
mum generalized drag in combination with 
maximum structural effectiveness with re- 
gard to external pressure and lateral and 
downward load. These qualities are sche- 
matically illustrated (below). 


4. Reduction of fire hazard subse- 
quent to blast can be accomplished by hav- 
ing a minimum of inflammable content 
within the building and by using non- 
combustible building materials. This again 
points to the use of reinforced concrete or 
fireproofed steel-frame construction. 

In the recommendations of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration it had been 
suggested that exterior walls and some in- 
terior partitions exterior to the core should 
be made of reinforced concrete. However, 
in fringe areas, the interior of such a 
building is liable to be gutted by fire; 
thus, the interior contents will be lost in 
any case with the additional hazard of 
temperature rise and depletion of oxygen 
within the core due to sustained fire. In 
the proposed scheme, a narrow building, 
the interior contents would be swept out of 
the structure, thus reducing the fire hazard. 
This event, however, might be unfortunate, 
since numerous small fires in the imme- 
diate neighborhood could be started by the 
scattered building contents. Thus the ideal 
concept for over-all community protection 
requires relatively wide intervals between 
individual structures as well as their im- 
proved resistance, 

These concepts together suggest a build- 
ing of circular plan with a circular cylin- 
drical core in the center running through 
the complete height of the building (see 
sketch). Such a core would provide both 
vertical support and lateral shear resist- 
ance, thus making the building highly re- 
sistant to earthquake as well as to atomic 





Cylindrical shape of building and protective 
core is suggested as best bulwark against 
pressure and air gust from atomic blast. 
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(b) Building Elevation 





Hypothetical building designed for atomic 
protection is 108’ in diameter with 36’ dia- 
meter thick. 
Baffles inside core doors are braced by sheer 
walls. Up to 10 or 12 stories high, building 
would be of reinforced concrete. 


core whose walls are 12” 


Extra cost 
of atomic resistance: $15.000 per floor. 


continued on p. 178 
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Prefabricated privacy for scholars (p. 222) 








Standard building offers 100’ clear span at low cost | 


Standard metal buildings for industrial, com- 

mercial and general-purpose use, have been 

with us for a long time. But a 100’ clear- 

span standard building is news. Such a build- 

ing has been designed and tested by a Chicago 

manufacturer and will soon be put on the 

market. The 100’ span is achieved by the use 

of nothing more substantial than 16-ga, sheet 

metal and bolts. There are no ribs, trusses 

or other structural members in the usual sense 

of the terms. Erection is rapid and requires 

no skill, since it consists of simply bolting 

together the standard 2’-wide sections. The 

structure was designed by Arthur Bassin, 

architect and engineer, to take a 39-lb. snow 

load and to withstand a 100 mi. an hour 

wind. i 
Similar buildings of much smaller span 

(20’ to 60’) have been. successfully marketed 

for the past year and a half. These smaller , 


continued on p. 206 
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Span of 100’ is demonstrated above. Wall section (right) shows how 16- and 20-ga. steel panels, 2’ wide, are bolted together on job 


Lesser spans (below) are achieved by single thickness of 18-ga. steel, doubly corrugated 








DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 


Copyright 1954 by HAROLD R. SLEEPER, F.A.1.A. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
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FIRE HOSE RACKS AND CABINETS 


DESIGN STANDARDS AND DATA 


Copyright 1954 by HAROLD R. SLEEPER, F.A.1.A. 





Hose installed for use with building standpipes should not 


hose can be attached. When 2¥ 
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The chance to work during the 
past months with Clarence Stein, 
on the fine and tremendous story 
of the new town of Kitimat which 
begins in this issue, has yielded a 


' refreshing reminder of how much 


greatness can live in quiet. 


Never one of those who “storm 
hastefully across the astonished 
earth,” Stein has shed a steady 
light in contrast with the meteor 
flashes of our more publicized 
architects of genius. Like sun- 
light, the illumination of quiet 
men comes to be taken for 
granted. It would be rewarding 
to anyone to sit down and strike 
an estimate of Stein’s contribu- 
tion to architecture as the art 
that forms our surroundings, and 
to do so on an undisturbed eve- 
ning of contemplation. 


It is impossible to think of 
Clarence Stein apart from a bril- 
liant group, of whom Albert 
Mayer and Julian Whittlesey and 
Roger Willcox have been active 
on Kitimat and have all been co- 
contributors to our story. If Stein 
is singled out, it is because he is 
their dean as well as their elder, 
and for our editors he did the 
best job of distilling out the most 
important and most permanent 
values of a complicated story, 
till we felt we could understand 
them. 


Let us none the less pause for 
a moment to testify to the value 
of work done by what might be 
called teams of friends, as con- 
trasted with teams of experts. 


G, Van Tasse/ 
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From our youngest days this par- 
ticular team was always thought 
of as a group: the late Henry 
Wright was its ever fertile and 
tireless inventor, Lewis Mumford 
its invaluable publicist (pre- 
ceded by the great editor of the 
AIA Journal, Charles Whitaker) , 
men like Alexander Bing were its 
public-spirited businessmen back- 
ers, Herbert Emmerich and 
Charles Ascher were more than 
its lawyers, they were its men of 
public counsel. If other important 
names are neglected (e.g., Henry 
Churchill, Catherine Bauer, Wil- 
liam Wurster) it is because the 
list gets too long, especially if 
we include such English allies 
as the late Sir Raymond Unwin. 

Stein has been pre-eminently 
the architect of the group. Few 
know that he trained| under that 
great independent, Bertram Good- 
hue, or that he still goes over now 
and then to do things to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s on which he was 
Goodhue’s proud chief designer. 

As an architect, Stein displayed 
qualities of leadership and a sense 
of over-all strategy that kept 
wisely to essentials, kept the 
movement disembroiled and on 
the main track. 

Two years ago, when his book 
appeared, Toward New Towns 
for America, it flashed upon us 
that finding the top limit of 
Stein’s contribution to current 
American arc:itecture might be 
difficult. 

Continuity is one of the rare 
elements the book attests, the 
steady conversion of experience. 
Not here could one utter the fre- 


quent complaint that architec- 
tural genius abandons its children, 
working only in great orgasms of 
creation. Forum’s own review, 
we are ashamed to say, failed 
adequately to describe the book 
as a great fund of knowledge 
about modern architecture-plan- 
ning in operation, never dodging 
that indispensable instrument of 
checkup, often hated by planners 
—the balance sheet. But Stein 
and Wright never stopped with 
that. One or another of them 
more than once lived in the 
housing he had helped to create, 
in the spirit of a scientist check- 
ing, but checking on the human 
factors. To visit a project and 
participate with these men in 
talking with the occupants was 
an illuminating event always. 


Stein’s constructive secret 


The ability to recognize a hu- 
man motive and a human action 
has been part of Stein’s construc- 
tive secret shown in his dealings 
with the magazine. Stein brought 
out marked copies which showed 
he appreciated the way in which 
the outstanding Forum stories 
start with people always, and he 
encouraged us to our best by 
saying that this was what he, too, 
wanted. 

Surely no reader car miss the 
deeply human pur) ses_ that 
Stein and his collaboraiors (never 
forgetting President R. E. Powell 
of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada) put foremost in the 
whole Kitimat endeavor. 

Having followed our own ad- 
vice and spent an evening in con- 
templation, we have come to 
wonder how soon the profession 
as a whole, through its official 
recognizers, will come to recog- 
nize this kind of strength and 
greatness. On hearing that this 
year no AIA Gold Medal was to 
be given out (presumably for 
lack of a deserving candidate), 
we recalled that it takes time to 


recognize superiority that stays 
quiet. Gentlemen: of all men 
whose recognition would do you 
honor have you not overlooked 
the most obvious? 


Minority housing 


A significant first event in New 1 
York a few weeks back was re- 
ported by the faithful New York 
Times alone, and we return to it 
because it does our whole indus- 
try credit. For the first time a 
group of important building in- 
dustry representative came to a 
meeting of social and civic lead- 
ers of the Anti-discrimination 
League and reported with candor 
and fairness just what the indus- 
try has been able—or not able— 
to do about minority housing. 
The circumstances that create 
the problem need scarcely be de- 
tailed here—that since World 
War II easy markets have made 
all new housing quickly salable 
to white people, leaving Negroes 
and other nonwhites worse sup- 
plied. than ever, even though 
more of them than ever before 
have acquired incomes that 
would permit them to pay for 
nice homes if these were made 
available to them. 

The panel gained authority 
especially because the lending 
groups—mortgage bankers, in- 
surance companies, building and 
loan societies—were all repre- 
sented by heads of their minority 
housing committees or their ap- 
pointees. The atmosphere that 
week was tense, for the Supreme 
Court decision on school segrega- 
tion had just been announced. 
Naturally not all that was said 
that day suited everybody but the 
tone was so constructive and fair- 
minded that we think solid pro- 
gress was made by these sensible 
men in removing the subject from 
hysteria and hatred. At a time 
when hatred and attack from the 
outside so threaten our American 
community, nothing is more im- 
portant than cooperation and un- 
derstanding among all Ameri- 
cans, and we hope the building 
community will consider the fine 
showing it made in New York as 
just the beginning toward a more 
constructive handling of the min- 
ority housing problem. It be- 
longs to the country as a whole, 
not to any one region. Architects 
as professional men should be 
among the leaders. Have we a 
minority housing committee? 

—DH. 
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Nothing Protects Wood 


No rot, no termites. Wood is the ideal building material 
—if it is protected against its natural enemies. Penta 
preservation offers long-lasting protection. 


Clean, long-lasting Penta, forced deep into the wood 
under pressure, will not leach out or evaporate. Penta 
crystals are deposited in the wood cells, making them 
toxic to insects and fungi for many years. 


Penta does not bleed out to stain hands, clothing or 
brickwork. Treated wood is also paintable, if specified. 


Cost is low. For the extra years of service life realized, 
Penta treatment is an economical way to preserve 
wood. More than 70 treating plants throughout the 
country will provide technical information on request. 


40,000 feet of Penta-treated wood were used for coping at top of 
buildings in mammoth Pruitt Homes development in St. Louis. Penta- 
treated wood also was used for batten doors, kitchen sink supports. 


Clean 
Permanent 
Economical 








Architects and Engineers: For useful data on 
what Penta will do and how to specify, 
see our catalog in Sweet’s or write: 
Organic Chemicals Division, MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Box 478, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Architect: Hellmuth, Yamasaki & Leinweber,; Inc., 
St. Louis. 


Contractor: Millstone Construction Company, 
St. Louis. 


Owner: St. Lovis Housing Authority. 
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A semi-circular confer- 
ence table contributes 
an unusual note to the 
modern décor of the 
board room. The fis- 
sured, white-painted 
ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Travertone adds beauty 
besides promoting quiet. 
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Columbian Carbon Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Architect: J. Gordon Carr 
General Contractor: Cauldwell-W ingate Co. 


Acoustical Contractor: 
William J. Scully Acoustics Corp. 


in open planned offices 


Today’s modern office is a far cry from most of its 
pre-war counterparts. Open planning, an exten- 
sive use of room dividers, and other features of 
contemporary design as exemplified in the Colum- 
bian Carbon Company’s new executive offices 
provide spaciousness, comfort, and beauty with- 
out any sacrifice of functionalism. 

To make these modern interiors practical, archi- 
tects recognize the need for proper acoustical 
treatment. To provide the quiet, beauty, and 
extra fire safety required for Columbian Carbon’s 
two floors of office space, the architect selected 
ceilings of Armstrong's Travertone and Arres- 
tone®, 

Travertone’s high acoustical efficiency soaks up 
as much as 80% of distracting noise and helps 
maintain a pleasantly quiet atmosphere despite 
the hustle and bustle of a busy working day. 
Travertone’s handsomely fissured, white-painted 
surface also adds beauty to the décor, and its min- 
eral wool composition contributes to fire safety. 

In the machine accounting areas, where noise 
absorption is especially important, Armstrong's 
Arrestone has been installed. This perforated 
metal-pan material is unusually efficient, has a 
noise-reduction coefficient of 0.85. Get full details 
on Travertone, Arrestone, and Armstrong’s other 
sound-conditioning materials from your local 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor. For the free 
booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical 
Material,” write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, 4207 Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Visitors are welcomed to the Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany by beautiful, restful surroundings. The noise- 
absorbing ceiling of Travertone contributes to this 
atmosphere, blends well with the up-to-date décor. 





Sound conditioning this punchcard accounting ma- 
chine room required an efficient acoustical material. 
Armstrong’s Arrestone was chosen for its high noise- 
absorbing qualities as well as its easy maintenance. 





Glass partitions in the executive’s secretarial area help pro- 
mote a feeling of spaciousness. This “open” feeling is 
further carried out by the monolithic appearance of the 
square-edged Travertone ceiling. 





Dignity, beauty, and quiet are provided the 
president’s office by the Travertone ceiling. This 
material will stay smart looking and clean for 
years with an occasional washing or repainting. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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PRESTRESSED STRUCTURAL STEEL concinued jrom p. 159 





member can be loaded to carry a tensile 
force of 50,000 psi, so the final stress will 
be 30,000 psi compression plus 50,000 psi 
tension. This leaves only 20,000 psi tension 
in the member, a figure permitted by most 
building codes. In every case the great 
advantage is that stresses can be so con- 
trolled that, with the final load, high tensile 
and mild steel are both stressed to their 
allowable limit. 


Applying the high tensile steel below the 



























ALUNDUM® AGGREGATE 


Provide attractive appearance 
as well as safety — through- 
out the office —in all areas 
where ordinary floors would 
be slippery, especially when 
wet. Use terrazzo made non- 
slip by ALUNDUM® Aggre- 
gate in the entrance lobby, 
in hallways, stairs, washroom, 
cafeterias and countless other 
places. 





hes 


ALUNDUM® AGGREGATE 


Give your factory floors max- 
imum resistance to wear as 
well as a surface that is non- 
slip wet or dry. ALUNDUM® 
(C.F.) Aggregate in cement is 
ideal for floors, stairs and 
ramps wherever there is heavy 
traffic — foot or truck. 
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lower chord of a girder permits the degree 
of prestressing to be varied along the girder 
to accommodate any pattern of loading. It 
can be applied either by bending the girder 
upward as in Engineer Jenkins’ Harlow 
factory, or by keeping the girder horizontal 
and projecting the prestressing steel out be- 
neath the girder upon queen post struts. the 
length of which can be varied as necessary. 

Tensioning and anchoring devices in pre- 
stressed steelwork are simpler than those 


Make Your Walking surfaces Gog fl 


NON-SLIP, WET OR DRY 


fee 











used in prestressed concrete construction, 
In his hangar girder. Magnel uses the an. 
chorages he developed for prestressed con- 
crete while Sefton Jenkins uses simple turn. 


buckles. 


Corrosion and fire resistance. As with 
all steel construction, particular attention 
must be given to corrosion resistance; gal- 
vanized steel is used wherever corrosive ac: 
tion is at all likely. In such locations solid 
prestressing bars might be preferable to 
small diameter wires. 

Because the high tensile steel supports 
more of a prestressed structure per pound 
than mild steel, it must be more efficiently 
protected against fire. Though research on 
the fire resistance of prestressed concrete is 
not yet complete, the British Fire Research 
Station recommends the equivalent of 214” 
concrete cover over prestressing steel for a 
four-hour fire rating. High tensile steels do 
not lose strength at high temperatures any 
quicker than mild steel, but any strength 
lost does not return as the temperature falls 
to normal. Therefore, after exposure to 
fire, high tensile steel in a_ prestressed 
structure might need to be replaced. 





Mild vs. high-strength steels. Structural steel 
first came into production in the early nineties, 
using unit stresses of 16,500 psi. Since 1936 
AISC maximum allowable working stresses have 
remained at 20,000 psi using an ASTM A7 steel 
of 60,000 to 72,000 psi ultimate tensile strength 
with a minimum yield strength of 33,000 psi. 
Basic cost of this steel in rolled shapes is 5 to 
6¢ per Ib.; erected cost, 12¢ per Ib. 

The strength of steel is improved by a com- 
bination of cold-working or hard-drawing, 
stretching at 90% ultimate strength and stress 
relieving (by holding steel at 300 to 800° F. for 
a few minutes or hours as desired to equalize 
crystal structure throughout the metal). Unlike 
mild steel, high strength steel has no definite 
yield point and is subject to creep at high 
stresses. This creep is proportional to ductility 
but if the steel has little ductility it becomes 
brittle, which is undesirable. These character- 
istics and corrosion resistance can be improved 
by the addition of certain alloys. 

The characteristics and costs of some of the 
high strength steels now available for prestress- 
ing are listed below: 
> High alloy prestressing bars of 145,000 psi 
ultimate tensile strength and 90,000 psi working 
strength at 20¢ per Ib. erected (including ten- 
sioning and anchoring); 
>» Hot-dip galvanized, stress relieved, suspen- 
sion bridge cables of 225,000 psi ultimate tensile 
strength and 90,000 psi working strength at a 
basic cost of 16//o¢ per Ib. and 30 to 40¢ per Ib. 
erected; 

p» Hard-drawn, stretched and stress-relieved 
prestressing wires of 225,000 psi ultimate tensile 
strength and 160,000 psi working strength at a 
basic cost of 16 to 17¢ per Ib. and 25 to 40¢ per 


ib. erected and anchored. 
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RE-USE 
PLM CLEPE 


CONCRETE FORM PANELS 





PLYGLAZE gives you the strength and toughness of 
Exterior plywood—plus the extra stamina, extra durability 
of flint-hard, glass-smooth fused resin fiber surfaces. These 
tough, virtually indestructible surfaces coupled with ply- 
wood’s rugged strength, mean maximum re-use— 80, 150 
or even up to 200. As a matter of fact, over 200 re-uses 
have been recorded. Specify Plyglaze on your next job. 
Treat it with care, plan and build forms for long service 
and you, too, can get uses up in the hundreds. 


Plyglaze comes in 4’ x 8’ panels; 2”, ¥e”, and %” thick. For com- 
plete data, write St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 2, Wash. 






ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE 
FAMOUS TREE LIFE FAMILY 
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BLAST-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 


continued from p. 164 





blast. It would also provide personnel 
shelters at every floor level, as well as pro. 
tection to elevator shafts and stairways, 
Small circular columns of reinforced con. 
crete or steel with concrete encasement 
would be provided at the periphery of the 
building for vertical support only. Outside 
walls would be completely expendable, 
either of glass or of relatively weak wall 
construction that will disintegrate rapidly 
under blast pressure but withstand all nor. 
mal wind loads, Such a building would 
receive a minimum lateral impulse during 
the progress of the blast; the central core 
would withstand the great external pres. 
sure and minimize the lateral drag forces 
because of its small frontal area. (In the 
Japanese cities exposed to blast, circular 
chimneys were left standing where destrue- 
tion all around was complete). Finally. 
radiation waves of an air burst would have 
to pass through several feet of concrete 
(floors and cylinder wall) before reaching 
the sheltered occupants. 

Preliminary design studies indicate that 
10- to 12-story buildings of this type of con- 
struction will withstand blast effects of a 
nominal atomic bomb at relatively close 
range—about 3,000’. 

Current interest centers on the H-bomb 
and widely publicized figures suggest that 
such bombs might be as much as 500 times 
as powerful as the nominal 20-kiloton 
atom bomb. According to the generally 
available publication, “Effects of Atomic 
Weapons.” p. 127, “the distance at which a 
given compressure is achieved in an explo- 
sion varies roughly as the cube root of the 
energy release.” One may therefore specu- 
late, as a rough approximation, that the 
3.000’ blast range of the nominal atom 
bomb would be revised to 444 mi. for an 
H-bomb. 

Advantages of the proposal include pro- 
tection of personnel from blast and radia- 
tion, normal sunlit living or working 
areas, normal external building appear- 
ance, minimum damage to the building it- 
self with the exception of exterior walls 
and interior partitions. which would also 
be made of light. frangible material. 
Moreover, blastproof lockers or closets 
could be provided adjacent to the central 
circular core in which valuable articles 
could be placed prior to evacuation of 
personnel into the central core (if sufl- 
cient warning of impending attack were 
received). Fire damage would be mini- 
mized since most of the inflammable con- 
tents would be blown out of the building 


continued on p. 182 
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finer ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


fhan Ceco-Sterling... 





Wide Selection—Pioneer Engineering—Exclusive Features— 


Quality Production Methods 


With infinite care quality is guarded all the way in 
Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Windows. Ceco Win- 
dow Experts bring you designs with exclusive 
features developed through years of research... 

Ceco controls quality from raw material to fin- 

ished product these 5 ways: 

1 We make our own extrusions... tolerances are 
controlled. 

2 Exclusive aircraft-type welding assures the 
strongest projected and casement windows 
on the market. 

3 Stainless steel weatherstripping in double- 
hung windows assures a superior weatherseal. 
Double-contact weathering provides a tight 


seal on projected and casement windows. 








4 Interlocking mullions of double-hung types 


mean maximum rigidity. Installation is sim- 
plified. 
5 Quality hardware is standard with every 
window. 
Ceco offers Aluminum Windows as companion 
products to its broad Steel Window line, forming 
the world's largest line-up of metal windows. 
Now from one source you can choose the right 
window to fit your design needs. So call on Ceco 
for Aluminum or Steel Windows. Our Experts 
will help you plan the best installation of the 
window you select—will help you save, too. See 
Sweet's File for details and address — write 


Ceco general offices for illustrated literature. 
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CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION In construction products 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities CECO ENGINEERING 
General Offices: 5601W. 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois makes the big difference 
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These are actual photographs of fractured 
pieces of wrought iron and steel. The picture 
at the left shows the fibrous structure of 
wrought iron. How this differs from the 
crystalline structure of steel is readily appar- 
ent. It is the presence of many thousands of 
tiny threads of glass-like iron silicate that 
gives wrought iron this unique fibrous struc- 
ture and it is this structural feature, dupli- 
cated in no other metal, that gives wrought 
iron its superior resistance to corrosion and 
fatigue stresses. 

While the initial cost may be higher, 
actual service records in numerous appli- 
cations prove that wrought iron is the most 
economical buy because it lasts longer. 

Your Byers Field Service Engineer will be 
glad to show you fractured pieces, similar 
to those illustrated above. 


A. M. BYERS CO. 
Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BYERS 


. WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 
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BLAST-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 


by the blast wave and only the reinforced 
concrete construction would be retained. 


Structural details. As illustrated on p. 
164 the basic core has a 36’ diameter and 
the building unit itself a diameter of 
about 108’. These dimensions are open to 
modification. An additional circle of col- 
umns may be added for a large structure. 
The reinforced concrete floor slabs do not 
have to be designed for atomic blast pres- 
sures since entrance of the blast wave into 
the building will equalize pressure above 
and below. The ground-floor slab over the 
basement would, of course, have to be de- 
signed to be completely blast-resistant. The 
core would have a wall thickness of 12” 
and the two steel entry doors would be 
blast-resistant. However, in case of door 
failure or malfunctioning, a baffle would 
be placed immediately opposite the door- 
way inside the core. The baffle is sup- 
ported by a vertical shear wall which also 
strengthens the elevator shaft 
ment, 


arrange- 
Four elevator shafts are accommo- 
dated in the present plan and the remain- 
ing space at each floor level provides 
ample room for personnel during attack. 
For very tall buildings above 10 to 12 
stories structural steel would undoubtedly be 
required as the basic element for the core. 


Spread footing at the base of the build- 
ing would have to be varied to meet the 
existing foundation conditions. In the base- 
ment, would transmit the 
forces arising from the bending moment, 
shear, and vertical load at the base of the 


building, to a broad foundation. 


shear walls 


Extension of this proposal to homes and 
schools is obvious. In a school the protec- 
tive core might be enlarged to serve as a 
small auditorium. In a home the core area 
might contain the bedrooms. Daylight liv- 
ing areas outside the core would be glass- 


enclosed as in the multistory building. 


To provide cost information a practical 
application of the foregoing concepts has 
been made by the Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
through the cooperation of Robert Zabo- 
rowski, vice president. The proposal plan 
is a modification of an apartment house 
unit under construction at the present time. 
In rearranging the plan, the same space for 
occupancy has been provided as in the orig- 
inal design. Based on current cost figures 
for the metropolitan area, the writer esti- 
mates that the additional cost per floor for 
the core and, in addition, for the substitu- 
tion of light metal exterior paneling would 
be approximately $15,000 or 20 to 25%. 


continued on p. 186 
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TO NOISE-CONTROL PROBLEMS... 
The Johns-Manville Permacoustic 
Ceiling in this attractive reception 
room provides quiet comfort and con- 
: tributes to its beauty. 
Joh M ull ¥ 
onns-Nwanviiie 
decorative acoustical tile 
Specify J-M Permacoustic® tile for ceilings that 
provide unusual architectural beauty with maximum INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
acoustical efficiency and fire safety. ae 
: . ° ° izes x 
Johns-Manville Permacoustic is exceptionally 12" x 24” Thickness 34"* Color: white 
sound-absorbent. It is attractive and noncombustible. ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY 
It is available with either a textured or fissured Test No. AS1-98 Test No. A51-99 
surface. These random-textured finishes increase mechanically 
its noise-reduction qualities and provide design cemented to mounted on special 
; : : cycles plaster board metal supports 
and decorative interest. per eovnnd (mounting Ne. 1) (mounting Ne. 7) 
Made of baked rock wool fibres, Permacoustic is 125 04 56 
fireproof—meets all building code fire-safety require- 250 21 53 
ments. Johns-Manville Permacoustic is easy to install Bn pA 
on existing ceilings or slabs, or by suspension 2006 85 ‘88 
using a spline system of erection. east 7 88 
Send for your free copy of the new brochure asiee seduction 
ok ae . - coefficient 65 70 
about Permacoustic tile. Write Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, New York 16, New York. In Canada, — nid 13 13 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ontario. *Also available in 7” thickness 
JOHNS -MANVILLE me 
JM Joh Mi ill 
Onns-Wwanvilie 
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Designed to withstand 
the inductive loads of 
Fluorescent. Lighting 
Systems. 





Withstands Inductive 


ses re set up by Loads at Full Rating 

Ueterdanes Lubemenecns tee The economical answer for 

AC switches. It may be used 277-volt instant-start slim- 
on 


line single-pin base fivo- 
fluo- rescent systems. 


bape foads, and on resistance be gpm artane 
; tion, ed highly Seaabeay for Inrush factor at least 8 times 
‘bee full rating of switch. 


A feature of the new switch Withstands Resistance 

is the silver alloy contacts Loads at Full Rating 

which prevent corrosion and Silver alloy contacts hold 
temperature rise to a mini- 


hold temperature rise to an mum. 


be used with any standard Withstands Motor 
switch plate. ; Loads up to 80% of 


Switch Rating 


Practical for the control of 
motors and can be used up 
to 80% of rated capacity 
of the switch at 120-277 
Write for complete volts. 

information today. 
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BLAST-RESISTANT BUILDINGS 





This does not include additional foundation 
costs. The central core could be built with 
slip forms, with a thickness of 12”, 

This project provides eight dwelling 
units per floor and an additional rental per 
unit of between $15 and $20 per month 
might be required to cover the protective 
advantages afforded. 

Of course, if one wishes to add greatly 
to the building expense and, in addition, 
live in the interior of a windowless strue 
ture, as in a cave, then the proper answer 
to atomic blast would be the circular build. 
ing with a solid reinforced concrete exte- 
rior wall. However, there is no apparent 
trend toward cave living or working in 
this country and it is obvious that most 
people remain optimistic about future 
peace and the absence of all atomic war- 
fare. This, indeed, is the only satisfactory 
solution to the dilemma of the atomic age 
and one may well hope that the mere exist- 
ence of the H-bomb will be the greatest 
deterrent to its use. Nevertheless, the pro- 
posed scheme offers a realistic approach to 
building construction that would not 
greatly alter the present economy of con- 
struction. 

Studies on industrial buildings, related 
to and leading up to the ideas presented 
herein, have been made possible by means 
of research grants of the University of 
Michigan Rockham School of Graduate 
Studies. In addition, the Engineering Re- 
search Institute of the University of Michi- 
gan has provided a small fund for more 
detailed design and dynamic analysis of 
this type of structure. 














| 


Two- and three-unit combinations of cylindrical 





units show how blast-resistant buildings of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes may be composed. Con- 
necting areas between cylinders are framed with 
normal column and flat-plate construction. 
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It is whitest in the bag. . . whitest in the mix . . . whitest 
in the finished job! You can see the extra whiteness with 
the naked eye! Trinity White is a true portland cement. 
It meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. Use it for 
architectural concrete units; stucco, terrazzo; Cement 
paint; light-reflecting surfaces; mass or Contrast; or 
wherever the purity of white and the purity of color tints 
is desirable in concrete or masonry. Trinity Division, 


General Portland Cement Co. 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. »* 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM « JULY 1954 


Trinity is the whitest white cement judged by any standard. 


Chicago 


The extreme whiteness of 
Trinity White Cement is ob- 
tained by selection of raw 
cement-making materials 
which are remarkable for ab- 
sence of color. There is no off- 
color cast in Trinity White to 
detract from the beauty of the 
finished structure. 





: 
THE WHITEST WHITE CEMENT 


Dallas °* Chattanooga 
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Tampa °° Los Angeles 
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AN AMERICAN SYNAGOGUE FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW—A Guidebook to Synagogue De- 
sign and Construction. Edited by Peter Blake. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
New York, N.Y. 311 pp. 1144” x 8/2”. Illus. $10 


A handsome, practical book by more than 
three dozen noted authors and contributors, 
edited by a member of the Forum—House & 
Home editorial staff. 
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DESIGN FOR MODERN MERCHANDISING. By the 
Record, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 247 pp. 12” x 9”. Illus. 
$8.95 


editors of Architectural 


This is an attractively bound reprint of 41 
and 
showrooms originally published in Architec- 
March °48 and Dec. 


articles on stores, shopping centers 


tural Record between 
"53. 





NEW COUCH-CALL 


CALLING 


SYSTEM 


"Too often in designing new hospital construction, the architect 
is hampered in his attempts to provide proper daylighting and 
fresh air, by the necessity of grouping areas for easy access by 
nursing personnel. New Couch-Call offers a solution to this prob- 
lem and by doing so allows the architect to utilize his creative and 
technical skills without this restriction. 


Here are the design advantages offered by Couch-Call: 
The nurse can handle more patients and greater nursing area for 


fully automatic Couch-Call provides two-way voice communication 
. « - eliminates trips to the patient's bedside in 6 out of 10 calls. 

Fully automatic remote answering stations placed at the extremes 
of the nursing area provide for the answering of calls from any 
place in the area without returning to the master station. One 
nurse can now handle patients in different corridors. 


Room stations are automatically reset and are ready for re-use 
immediately when a call is completed. 


For complete details on Couch-Call, write for bulletin 126. 


Simplified Systems of Communication 


Company, Inc. 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 


Private telephones for home and office . . 





hospital signaling systems apartment house 


telephones ond mail boxes . . . fire alarm systems for industrial plants and public buildings 


MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


In Canada: Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal. 
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CONSERVATION AND REHABILITATION OF MAJOR 
SHOPPING DISTRICTS. 


and Frederick T. Aschman. 


By Richard Lawrence 
Urban 
Land Institute, 1731 K St. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 44 pp. Paperback. $5 


Nelson 


A $5 pamphlet ought to be something special, 
and this one is. It deals with a most impor- 
tant problem that has had little attention; 
what to do about conserving or rehabilitat- 
ing urban shopping districts. 

Mature shopping districts occupy only a 
small proportion of any city’s total area, but 
the investment in them is huge, the tax stake 
in them is huge and so is their influence on 
the surrounding city. 

This study wastes no words on belaboring 
or bewailing the obvious. It gets right down 
to practical, solid suggestions on planning 


analyses, financing, organization, improve- 
(See AF, 


March °53 for condensation of authors’ sug- 
gestions.) This pamphlet should be required 


ment possibilities, requirements. 


reading for city planners. foresighted urban 
merchants and store architects. 


THE MODULOR. 
Harvard University Press, 
243 pp. 7Yo” x 7i/o”. Illus. $5 


By Le Corbusier. Published by 


Cambridge, Mass. 


This is an English translation of Le Corbu- 
sier’s discussion of his “harmonious measure 
to the human scale, universally applicable to 
In it Le Cor- 


busier tells the story of his invention, traces 


architecture and mechanics.” 


its development, points to its origins in the 
architecture of the past and sets forth the 
mathematical and philosophical standpoints 
from which it springs. The central section of 
the book illustrates its practical application 
to several different buildings, including the 
famous Unité d’Habitation at Marseilles. 
ARCHITECTS’ YEAR BOOK 5. Edited by Trevor 
Published in tne US by The Brit- 
ish Book Center 122 E. 55th St., 
York, N.Y. 294 pp. 714” x 10”. Illus. $9 


Dammatt. 


Inc., New 


In this year’s edition of the British Year 
Book, US architects and their buildings are 
more conspicuous than ever. It contains a 
tribute to Walter Gropius, a long review of 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
(originally published in Rome), an article 
by Fello Atkinson titled “American Architec- 
ture Comes of Age” and detailed presenta- 
tions of “Six Recent Buildings in the USA” 
—UN Headquarters, Lever House, Harvard 
Graduate Center, GM Technical Center, 
Farnsworth House, Lake Shore Drive Apart- 
ments. 


the architecture of 


(Interestingly, all six were first pre- 
sented in the Fonum—tp. ) 

The book contains many other chapters on 
the world-wide development of building de- 
sign and construction—among which those 
on prestressed and precast concrete are most 
noteworthy. 
continued on p. 194 
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How WASTE STEAM 


keeps rubber milis cool 





Serve/ 25-ton Water Chillers save their cost in just 
over one season for Quaker Rubber Corporation, 
Division of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. 


The proper quantity and temperature of chilled water supplied to a 
rubber-mixing operation is critical—permits uniform compounding, short- 
ens the mixing cycle, reduces ‘down time,’ decreases defective compound- 
ing and improves quality. 

The Quaker Rubber Corporation gets this perfect control through the 
use of four Servel 25-ton Water Chillers, serving two Banbury mixers, 
two sheeting mills and one mixing mill, with advantages that can mean 
important savings to any user of chilled water for process cooling, indus- 
trial pre-cooling or air conditioning: 

e Use of cheapest available heat source. 
Quaker uses waste steam, for minimum 
operating costs. 


e Low cost—and inexpensive installation. 
Vibration-free operation, light floor loading 


y¥ 


a 


Servel 25-ton Water Chiller 
has no moving parts. Operates 


without vibration, with no 
wear even at peak loads. Car- ” 
res 5-year warranty. 


e name to watch f 
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AIR CONDITIONING > REFRIGERATION 










x ns ; 
we 
One of Quaker’s rubber mills. Note cooling 
water, chilled by Servel with waste steam, 
coming from rollers at lower left. 

























Quaker makes hose, belting, and many other 
rubber products. In such products as fire hose, 
perfect, continuous quality control is essential 
—and proper cooling helps. 


and compactness add to savings. Quaker almost 
saved cost of this installation in one season! 


Check these advantages against your process 
chilled water requirements. For further facts and 
engineering assistance, see your Servel dealer 
or send coupon. 


SERVEL, INC., Dept. AF-74 Evansville 20, Indiana 


Send me specifications and full information on Servel 
Water Chillers. 


Name - 
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REBUILDING THE LAND OF ISRAEL. By Gershon 
Canaan. Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
112 W. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 205 pp. 8/2” x 
11”. ItM1us. $12.50 


ing than an attempt to divine what the archi- 
tectural personality of Israel should be. The 
author—a young architect educated at Haifa 
Technion, Taliesin and the University of 
Texas—reports exhaustively on the climate, 
geology, archaeological finds and ancient 
ruins of Israel, geographical area by area, 
and makes a dedicated argument for a native, 
national architecture reflecting local natural 
conditions and incorporating a sense of in- 


The architectural situation of modern Israelis, 
says the author, “might be likened to that 
of a suddenly recovering victim of amnesia, 
striving to recall his past and so recover his 
own true personality.” 


This book is less a report on Israeli build- digenous history. Photographs of contem- 
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ILL-DUR 
NA) {eat ‘stoner 
iS LOW COST HEAT 


-.- Heat generated by means that assures 
a factor of greater safety at all times 


Will-Burt Stokers give relief from time-wasting grief at the installation 
stage and throughout the heating season. 


.. produced with a 














Will-Burt Stokers are used widely with various types of bituminous coal 
boilers and furnaces for heating schools, hospitals, institutions, green- 
houses, country clubs, churches and small factories. 


Will-Burt exclusive Patented Automatic Air Control assures efficient 
combustion of bituminous coal during operating and off periods. Air 
induced by natural draft through the Automatic Air Control when blower 
is idle is sufficient to prevent a condition of smoke and soot such as is 
usually prevalent when the fire is starved for air. 


Will-Burt Stokers are available in open and closed hopper models and 
the bin fed type. A factor of greater 
safety in automatically controlled 
heating is assured with Will-Burt 
Stokers because of their unique 
safety devices and controls. 


THE WILL-BURT COMPANY 


OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE STOKER BUSINESS 


















WILL-BURT HOPPER MODEL 
STOKER. Available in both 
open and closed models. 


4 es 
. MOORE manna, 





Write on your letterhead for the 
W7ll-Burt Stoker Data Book, com 
plete with engineering information, 
dimension and installation draw- 
ings, suggested specifications, etc. A 
valuable reference book, especially 
for architects and engineers. 










WILL-BURT BIN FED 
STOKERS. For bituminous 
coal burning boilers 


a pep ae naapene 


= 


and furnaces. 


ILL-DUR 


BOX 903 * ORRVILLE, OHIO 
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porary architecture are relatively few and 
comment on them is meager. Conspicuously 
absent is work in the Bauhaus tradition which 
Canaan regards as an imported invasion, 
Ironically, the author’s own prototype house 
designs are strikingly Wrightian, a curious 
outcome after all the archaeological spade- 
work, 


MOTOR COURTS—FROM PLANNING TO PROFITS, 
By C. Vernon Kane. Ahrens Publishing Co. 


Inc., N.¥., N.Y. 243 pp. 644” x 91/4”. $5:50” 
= 


This new book is by an expert who has 
already given some advice to architects and 
their clients on motels (AF, Feb. °54). Now 
he presents the full treatment on the same 
subject. Architects will be able to gauge the 
level of the book by some of the shrewd things 
he has to say to the prospective motel opera- 
tor about the sensitive subject of picking an 
architect. 

“... If an experienced man is selected he 
can draw upon his experience to test an in- 
vestor’s ideas and tentative plans. The archi- 
tectural problem is greatly simplified too, if 
he is presented with some concrete ideas, 
rather than asked to duplicate some other 
another person’s mis- 


court—-and possibly 


takes. ... 


“Some owners have consulted other opera- 
tors having experience with architects. But 
a recommendation, or lack of one, is not a 
conclusive test. Human nature being what it 
is, some owners have bitterly condemned an 
architect despite his having produced a near- 


perfect building. .. . 


But in the generally flattering mirror Mr. 
Kane holds up to the profession, architects 
may also find a few nicks. For instance, here 
are his seven basic steps suggested for build- 
ing a motor court: 1) select the type of 
court—transient or terminal; 2) choose a 
location and a building site; 3) plan the 
equipment and facilities; 4) prefurnish the 
rooms; 5) engage an architect; 6) arrange 
for financing; 7) employ a contractor. 


And he adds: 


may have to be considered first.” 


“In many respects, step 6 


The architect may at first merely snort at 
being put into the fifth or sixth place, but 
when he goes on to read the rest of this 
shrewd, comprehensive book, it may really 
give him pause. For Kane covers his subject 
with consummate thoroughness and great at- 
tention to the realities—from bookkeeping 
procedures to the recommended practices for 
delivery of telegrams. 

It is so well done that it is awesome. For 
those architects who—like other untold thou- 
sands of citizens—have it in the backs of their 
minds to retire to a motel grove some day and 
have it easy, this book may be a sobering 
study, an inducement to continue in architec- 
ture. 


continued on p. 198 
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20-Gallon, 
Water Cooled 


cooler on the market today with this revolutionary feature. 


Now Westinghouse has .. 


foot-pedal and push-button electric controls at no extra cost . . . the only water 


Gea Ee = COIN ceoniicis axe s0 easy to operate that 


by using only the gentlest, softest touch of either finger-tip or toe-tip, 


cool water is delivered instantly. 


dual electric Control ve. 00 ccc 


solenoid-actuated bubbler valve giving a sealed water circuit which reduces 


maintenance costs and ends valve stem packing leaks forever. 


at to extr () } COS t Westinghouse offers the 


Pay-Way Plan to guide you when specifying and locating water coolers 


for your clients. Pay-Way is an ingenious formula that demonstrates how sufficient 


water coolers in relation to work areas will more than pay for themselves 


through payroll savings. 


SEE THE NEW PAY-WAY COMPUTER 


Designed to save time in making calculations and to aid in specifying the 
number, type and location of water coolers for your clients. Check the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory for your nearest Westinghouse Water Cooler 
distributor... or drop us a line. 








you CAN BE SURE...IF s Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Electric Appliance Division * Springfield 2, Mass. 








WSESB WWE14B 

8-Gallon, 14-Gallon, 
Static Air Cooled Water Cooled 
Explosion -Proof Explosion-Pzoof 







WAP7A 


1-Gallon, 
Remote Cooler 


WAC2 


Compartment 
Pressure Cooler 
















WwP13 


13-Gallon, 
Remote Cooler 
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Compartment 
Bottle Cooler 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE. Edited 
by W. M. Johns. M. C. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 543 pp. 6!/2” 
x 92". Illus. $12 


By Y. Guyon. 


This translation of a French textbook pub- 
lished in 1951 is a comprehensive treatise on 
prestressed concrete design and_ includes 
much higher mathematics intended for the 


The 


associated with the famous French Engineer 


concrete technologist. author has been 





Needs Jess care than any other flooring! 
It's all viny!..,colors go thru and thru! 
Flexible, resilient, quiet! 

Defies grease and acids! 

Will not crack or tear! 

Will not rot or mildew! 

Resists abrasion! 


Available in tile and sheet form 


Amtico, Dep't MB-21, Trenton 2, N.J. 


Send samples and complete information about 
Amtico Permalife Vinyl! Flooring to: 


The World's Lorgest 
Producer of Rubber Flooring 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


in Conoda—American Biltrite Rubber Co. 
(Canoda) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


E. Freyssinet since the early thirties and 
thus has vast experience in the field, but his 
book might perhaps be more valuable had it 
included pictures of some of the outstanding 
prestressed structures built during the past 
few years, and some discussion of the unique 


construction methods used to build them. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 
ON PRESTRESSED CONCRETE. Edited by Ea- 


ward K. Rice. of Conferences and Spe- 


Dept. 


SEE SWEET’S FILE ARCHITECTURAL 
for Specifications 
and Installation Data 


Want Samples? 





™ 


STA 


Please attach coupon to your 
business card or letterhead. 








cial Activities, University Extension, University 
of California, Calif. 248 pp, 


7/9” x 10”. 


Los Angeles 24, 


Illus. 


A collection of 19 papers by top prestressing 
of Cali- 


The main emphasis is on 


engineers given at the University 
fornia in Nov. °52, 
design analysis plus useful discussions on 
specifications for prestressed concrete, build. 
ing codes, costs and current research (in- 
cluding brief reports on 40 research projects 
on prestressed concrete currently in progress 


all over the US). 


REINFORCED BRICK MASONRY—LATERAL FORCE 


DESIGN. By Harry C. Plummer and John A, 


Biume. Structural Clay Products Institute, 1520 
18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 271 pp. 6” x 
9174”. Illus. $4.95 


This highly comprehensive working textbook 
on masonry construction reports on the per- 
formance of masonry, both reinforced and un- 
reinforced, recommends design and construe- 
tion procedures based on these data, and per- 
tinently reviews current design criteria relat- 
forces resulting from wind, 


ing to lateral 


earthquake or blast. Lateral force design 
methods are analyzed in detail, supported by 


numerous structural diagrams. 


URBAN TRAFFIC—A Function of Land Use. py 
Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin. 
bia 2960 Broadway, 
York 27, N.Y. 226 pp. 914” x 6'4. $5 


Colum- 


University Press, New 


Assuming that a better understanding of the 
of people and goods to and from 
traffic 


makes important con- 


movement 


buildings is basic to understanding 


problems, this book 


tributions to traffic congestion. It 


the 


solving 


develops means of analyzing flow of 
people and goods in cities. 
the 


authors attempt to go beyond the 


traffic, the 


Penetrating facade of 
‘origin and 
trafhe 
problems. They analyze traffic in terms of its 


destination” approach to studying 


underlying causes—-the necessity for people 
to move, and goods to be transported, from 
one place to another, Showing which of these 
movements are regular and predictable, which 
the 


mass, they find that all movements fall within 


are sporadic and only predictable in 


certain large systems, These large systems in 
turn are manifestations of organized systems 
of land-based urban activities. Each type of 


establishment constituting. bases of activity 
has its own particular relationship to the 
all its 


Urban Traffic explores these rela- 


movement of persons and goods in 
aspects. 
tionships, the various methods of analyzing 
them and the techniques ot collecting in- 
formation about them. 

Urban Traffic uses data for Philadelphia 
to illustrate its methods and techniques of 
analysis. The book includes many figures and 
tables, which draw upon analyses of traffic in 


many diverse cities. 
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e An official of the Christman Company, builder 
of these outstanding new dormitories, says: 
“Several alternate proposals to lath and plaster 
construction were considered for this new dormi- 
tory group. After realistic evaluation, lath and 
plaster was the choice in every case. 

“For example, in Butterfield Hall, lath and 
plaster was chosen over masonry construction 
for the partitions between student rooms. The 









simplified electricians’ work. It permitted earlier 
occupancy and greatly reduced sound trans- 
mission. 

“Careful analysis showed other cost savings, 
For example, lath and plaster replaced metal 
wall enclosures. Portland cement plaster re- 
placed porcelainized metal panels in bathrooms 
and showers. 

“Machine applied acoustical plaster in 
corridors and public rooms amply provided the 





lat. 
ind, 


open steel stud and plaster construction greatly necessary sound absorption...and at low cost.” 
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and plastering on specific jobs will be in « 

with the newly adopted Code of Standard Fr. __s 
for Lathing and Plastering. This Code was developed 
by the National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering, 
an organization of lathing and plastering contractors 
and craftsmen. It is subscribed to by scores of local 
chapters throughout the country. 

Certificates issued on specific jobs are written 
commitments to work schedules, job cooperation, 
work of craftsmanship caliber and nationally recog- 
nized standards of quality. They are yours for the 
asking from latking and plastering contractors 
adhering to the Code. 

We suggest a thorough reading of the Code of 
Standard Practices which appears on the back of 
every pledge. Ask your lathing and plastering con- 
tractor for a copy. 
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This is the emblem of the 
National Bureau for Lathing & 
Plastering. It symbolizes high 
standards of job performance 
and responsibility 
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Associated Manufacturers of Lathing and Plastering Materials 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


FINISHING LIME ASSOCIATION OF OHIO e¢ GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 
METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
PERLITE INSTITUTE © VERMICULITB INSTITUTE 
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RALPH R. CALDER, Detroit, architect 
E. C. BASEL COMPANY, Flint, plastering contractors 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Compete or Collapse. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 3 Gateway Center, P.O. Box 868, Pitts. 
burgh 30, Pa. 12 pp. 11” x 8” 








= Woe <- Continental Power Distribution Equipment, Bul, 
- 1052, Continental Electric Co., Box 1055, Cincin- : 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. nati 1, Ohio. 4 pp. 8%” x 11” 


Cornerstone ...or Tombstone MCMLIV. West. j 
inghouse electrical systems. Westinghouse Elec- 
General Motors Corp. tric Corp., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 22 pp. 11” x 8” 


Frigidaire Div. 





Magnetic Contractors, Bul. 502. Federal Electric 
Products Co., 50 Paris St., Newark 5, N.J. 8 pp. 
8/2" x 10!/2” 








FLOOR & WALL PANELS 


Fenestra Steel and Aluminum Building Panels. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 2250 E. Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. 44 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


FLOORING 


Plastile ‘'22.’’ Conneaut Rubber & Plastic Co., 
Div. of U. S. Stoneware, Conneaut, Ohio. 4 pp. 
8” x 11” 


HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR CONDITIONING 


Air diffusers. Catalogue on ceiling type (No. 
B60-101), on LCF side wall type (No. LCF-AS- 
101) and on ceiling air supply outlets (No. ECCO.- 
103). 4 pp. each. 81/2” x 11” 


Boiler Water Level Controls and Safety Devices. 
Catalogue SC-5. McDonnell & Miller, Inc., 3500 
N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 24 pp. 8/2” 
2. tT 


Commercial Cooling Towers. Halstead & 
Mitchell, Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 pp. 
8/7” x 11” 


Design of Aluminum Duct Systems. Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 1924 Broadway, 
| Oakland 12, Calif. 32 pp. 8Y” x 11” 








. Electric Control Center, Bul. F 5265-1. Barber- 


7 U a ong § Colman Co., Rockford, lil. 8 pp. 8%” x 11” 
as Unit Heater: 


INDUSTRIAL PROCESS INSTRUMENTS 


Condensed Catalogue Wheelco Instruments, Bul. 








Twenty-five years ago, Humphrey, already a leader in producing gas heat- F 5633-1, Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 4 | 

ing equipment for the home, originated and marketed the first Gas Unit | Pp. 8Y2” x 11” 

Heater for business and industrial use. | Palio  Cestéineaie tacts Pretec, tell 4 

: In the years since, Humphrey engineers have led the way in developing 142. Falstrom Co., 98 Falstrom Court, Passaic, a 

improvements in design and construction required to meet ever higher N.J. 4 pp. 8Yo" x 11” s 

standards of dependability and efficiency. | : 
Humphrey Series A Automatic Gas . .. ae a ; : ame | 4 
itd Uleetan Ghebacaltenas toe: Heat exchangers with unrestricted, non-baffled interiors, for service-free INSULATION 


pellor fan, 65,000 to 200,000 b.t.v. operation without cleaning—stainless steel burner heads that increase 
Johns-Manville 85% Magnesia. Johns-Manville, 


service life and eliminate up to 100 lb. of dead weight—non-clogging 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 12 pp. 8Y2” 


pilots that operate dependably even under unfavorable conditions—all 


these and many other features have been Humphrey developed, on the a tei 

basis of Humphrey experience. | Versatile Vermiculite in Modern Industry and 
Today Humphrey continues to lead in providing the refinements of | Vermiculite Loose-Fill Building Insulation. Ver- 

construction that assure top efficiency and dependability. ° miculite Institute, 208 S, La Salle St., Chicago 
Now as always, it is good business to make the Humphrey Gas Unit 4, Ill, 16 pp. and 8 pp. 8/2” x 11” each. 


Heater your first choice. When you install a Humphrey you can be sure 

you are putting in the newest and the best. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

| Dish Handling Plans for Cafeterias of Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Samuel Olson Mfg. 

Humphrey Model 40.G, compact (i k N 7 RAL GAS LI (i ll T () () | PA NY Co., Inc., 2436 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47, 

Gos Unit Heater in 17” x 22%” x il, 12 pp. 8%” x 11” 

er KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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_.ité Wheeling Steolerele 
Vault Reinforeing ! 





Bank 


® In true Texas tradition, the 
new Texas National Bank 
Building in Houston, is one 
of the most modern and versatile in 
the southwest. Built at a cost of over 914 
million dollars, the 21-story structure em- 
ploys the latest techniques in light-weight 
construction. 





Steelcrete 


Still greater economies in construction 
were made possible because of the use of 
Wheeling Steelcrete Bank Vault Rein- 
forcing. For not only did Wheeling 
‘Steelcrete provide maximum protection, 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, W. VA. 


, Warehouses and Offices 
a Atlanta Chicago Houston 


Buffalo Detroit Louisville New York 


Steelcrete’s unique formation 
distributes concentrated loads 


over a larger area. reinforcing. 


Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Boston Columbus Kansas City New Orieans Richmond 
St. Louis 


Sturdy, interlaced Steelcrete gives 
concrete exceptionally strong 


BANK 


but it also reduced the thickness of the 
concrete by 9”, which, in turn, reduced 
the entire building height by 9”—a con- 
siderable saving. 


The complete line of Wheeling building 
materials includes Steelcrete Reinforcing 
Mesh, Expanded Metal, Metal Lath and 
Accessories, Tri-Rib Steel Roof Deck, 
ExM Angle Frame Partitions, Steelcrete 
Vault Reinforcing, Cop-R-Loy Galvanized 
Sheets, and SofTite Galvanized Sheets. 





assembly. 








Steelcrete’s lateral rigidity makes 
possible longer spans, easier 











TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS continued 





LIGHTING 

Ballasts for Fiuorescent Lamps, Bul. GEC- 
983B. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 
8 pp. 8Y2” x 11” 


Lighting Shopping Centers, Modern Stores, 
Supermarkets. Illustrated case histories cover- 
ing every phase of store lighting. Holophane 
Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
80 pp. 812" x 11” 


escent Lamps. Lustra Corp. of America, 36 
Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 4 pp. 82” 
x 11” 


Light Warden Chargomatic 88. Electric Cord 
Co., 195 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 4 pp. 
6” x 3” 


Pittsburgh Permaflector Bulletin. Pittsburgh Re- 
flector Co., 401 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


A Miracle of Light—Lustra Double-Duty Fiuor- 





20 pp. 8Y2” x 11” 











2) FN bd 


SPACE-SET 


4'4"" x 444" SIZE ONLY 


TILE 


{'s pete 





A noteworthy advance in tile design, with the following 


exclusive advantages: 


POSITIVE SPACING — Each spacer working 
independently provides for full width of the 
joint. Automatically allows for proper spacing 
between trim and flat tile. 


FLEXIBILITY — Four spacers on each side 
permit easier setting of fractional cut tile, etc. 
The spacers are arranged so that the tiles may 
be set straight or broken joint. 


DESIGN — Spacers are designed to withstand 
rough treatment, and so that maximum grout 
can be forced into the joint. Space-Set tiles can 
be set with a string if a wider joint is desired. 


All of Romany’s outstanding features have been 
retained, including: Strong Buff Body, Size and Shade 
Control, Beautiful Colors, Enduring Glazes, Cushion 
Edge, Low Absorption, Versatility. 


Correspondence Invited 





VRITED STATES CUABRY TILE €O 


217-J FOURTH ST., N.E. CANTON 2, OHIO 








for the specification 
consider these 
features 


ROMANY IS: 
FIRE PROOF 
WEAR PROOF 
FADE PROOF 

SCRATCH PROOF 
ACID PROOF 


And is available in more 
than 30 attractive colors. 
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PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American-Standard Hospital Equipment. Cata.- 
logue H53. Spiral-bound. Available through 
local American-Standard sales offices only. 
118 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


Crane Hospital Service. Crane Co., 836 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 120 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


Eljer Fine Plumbing Fixtures and Brass Goods, 
Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. 24 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Del Protective Coatings. David E. Long Corp., 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 12 pp. 
BY." x 11” 


REFRIGERATION 


Our Business Is Being Useful. Frigidaire Div. 
of General Motors Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. 18 pp. 
11” x 8,” 


REINFORCING STEEL 


Reinforcing Steel Service for Contractors. Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 8000-A, Chi- 
cago 80, Ill. 8 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Wayne Rolling Gymstands, Catalogue R-54. 
Wayne tron Works, Wayne, Pa. 16 pp. 8!/2” 
x 11” 


STORE FRONTS 


Store Front Details. Loose-leaf. Pittsburgh 
Pilate Glass Co., 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 102 pp. 10” x 11/2” 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Axivane Fans. Bul. J-611. Joy Manufacturing 
Co., Henry W. Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
16 pp. 81/2” x 11” 


Power Evaluation Chart. Chicago Blower Corp., 
9867 Pacific Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 2 pp. 
84” x 11” 


WATER SYSTEMS 


Deming Pumps Commercial Catalogue C-54,. The 
Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 96 pp. 8/2” x 11” 
Water Systems Control. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 6 pp. 82” x 11” 


WIRING 


ideas on Electrical Convenience for School, Col- 
lege and University. The Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co., 103 Hawthorn St., Hartford 
6, Conn. 4pp. 8” x 11” 


WOOD TREATMENT 


Baxco Chemonited Forest Products. J, H. Bax- 
ter & Co., 200 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
32 pp. 11” x 8” 


Wood Preservation—A Guide to the Specifica- 
tion and Use of Pressure Process for Douglas 
Fir and other Western Woods. Western Wood 
Preserving Operators’ Assn., 1410 S. W. Morri- 
son St., Portland 5, Ore. 4 pp. 8” x 11” 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUILDING 








